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@ditorial 


THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


A year and more ago, at Pittsburgh, the idea of an American 
classical league was presented to the classical world through the 
medium of a classical conference called in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Education Association. On that 
occasion a program of classical papers was presented in the 
name of the proposed league and a committee appointed to take 
steps toward the permanent organization of the league. During 
the past year the proposition has been laid before the various 
classical associations at their annual meetings, and has received 
the hearty approval and promised support of these associations. 

This year, at Milwaukee, on July 2 and 3, the Second Annual 
National Classical Conference was held, again in connection with 
the National Education Association. 

Because of the importance and general interest attaching to 
this meeting, the Classical Journal is offering its readers a full 
account of the business meetings that were held, including the 
permanent organization of the league, together with the program 
of papers, so far as it is feasible to publish these. We take this 
opportunity to say also that we, the older organizations, heartily 
welcome the Classical League, that we regard it not as a rival or 
as a thing apart, but as our own organization in whose support we 
all unite. 

The purpose of the league was well expressed by Dean West on 
taking the chair for the conduct of the organization, at which 
time he spoke in part as follows: 


I 
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Though the war is over, our warfare in the schools against the weakness 
that springs from ignorance and from low views of duty must be pressed more 
strongly than ever. Otherwise we shall lose the saving help of that powerful 
revival of the belief in discipline and duty, which is the greatest educational 
benefit of the war. 

We care little for the classics or any other study simply as a thing by itself. 
But we are here to maintain the classics because they are vitally important for 
the sake of our own national language (a chief bond in our national unity) 
and other modern tongues, because they give an unsurpassed training in 
sound and accurate habits of study, invaluable for every calling in life which 
requires intelligence, and because the classics are the only common underlying 
linguistic and literary bond of our western civilization. They are part of the 
gold standard of education. 

We are forming this American Classical League, therefore, to invigorate 
our entire higher school and college education, to insist that the best training 
should be everywhere available for every boy and girl who can take it, to do 
all we can to improve our own methods of teaching, to expose the folly of all 
sordid or sentimental theories, to insist that there is no education worth the 
name unless it involves training the mind, not for the sake of money, place, or 
power, but in order to develop our boys and girls to their highest mental and 
moral excellence, to make them masters in thought and in expression, and thus 
to send them out equipped for lives of the highest usefulness. 

We have many assaults to meet. But we stand at the salient of Verdun. 
Let us acquit ourselves like men. 

At the business meeting, following the formal program and an 
informal report by Dean West on the status of the proposed 
American Classical League, a constitution recommended by the 
temporary executive committee was presented to the members of 
the conference and unanimously adopted, as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
ARTICLE I 
OBJECT 
The object of the American Classical League is to improve and extend 


classical education in the United States, to supplement and reinforce other 
existing classical agencies, and to advance the cause of liberal education. 


ARTICLE II 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 
Section 1. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President,! and a 


Secretary-Treasurer. There shall also be a Council consisting of these officers 
ex officio and fifteen other members. These officers and members of the 
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Council, except as provided for in Section 2 of this Article, shall be elected 
at each annual meeting by vote of the members present. 

Section 2. Every Association, national, regional, state, and local wholly 
or mainly devoted to the promotion of classical studies and enrolling from two 
hundred to one thousand persons in its membership shall have the right to 
appoint annually one representative on the Council, with an additional repre- 
sentative for every five hundred members in excess of one thousand, it being 
understood that no association may have more than three representatives. 
The right to such representation shall be determined by the Council. 

Section 3. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall 
perform such duties as usually appertain to these offices. 

Section 4. The Council shall carry into effect the policies and measures 
adopted by the League, shall make a written report at each meeting of the 
League, and shall have full power to act for the League in the interim between 
meetings of the League. 

ARTICLE III 


MEMBERS 
Teachers of the classics and friends of classical education are eligible as 


members. 
ARTICLE IV 


MEETINGS 
There shall be an annual meeting held at such place and such time as the 
Council may determine, preferably in connection with the annual convention 
of the National Education Association. Special meetings may be called by 
the Council. 
ARTICLE V 
AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of members present 
at any annual meeting, provided written notice has been given to the Council 
at least three months before the annual meeting. 


The two following enabling resolutions as proposed by Dean 
West were then read and unanimously adopted: 


1. Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Council shall have power 
to enrol members, determine, the annual dues not to exceed twenty-five 
cents for members of classical associations recognized by the Council (these 
fees to be paid through the treasurer of these associations), and not more 
than one dollar for others; to prepare the by-laws, to arrange for the expenses 
of conducting the work of the League, and to appoint such committees as 
may be advisable. 

2. Resolved, That the Council report on these matters to the League at 
the next annual meeting. 
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The following resolution read by Professor Pharr was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Council for 1919-20 consist of (1) the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer; (2) one representative each appointed 
by the American Philological Association, Classical Association of New Eng- 
land, Classical Association of the Atlantic States, Greater Boston Classical 
Club, New York (City) Classical Club, and representatives appointed by the 
Classical Associations of the Middle West and South; and (3) the following per- 
sons, hereby declared elected: W. L. Carr, Chicago, Illinois; Anna P. MacVay, 
New York City; Clifford H. Moore, Cambridge, Massachusetts; H.C. Nutting, 
Berkeley, California; Edith Rice, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Frances E. 
Sabin, Madison, Wisconsin; B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Dean Roy C. Flickinger, of Northwestern University, reported 
for the nominating committee as follows:, For President, Dean 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey; 
for Vice-President, Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the officers named 
were declared elected. Dean Flickinger, at the request of Dean 
West, also offered the following resolution which was unanimously 


adopted: 


Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint the Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1919-20. 


The program of papers read before the Conference was as 
follows: ‘‘The English Vocabulary of a High School Freshman,” 
by W. L. Carr, University of Chicago High School, Chicago; 
“The Classical Club as an Educational Agency,” by Anna P. 
MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York; “Mythology and 
Modern Life,” by Frances E. Sabin, University of Wisconsin; 
“Latin in Place of German,” by B. L. Ullman, University of Pitts- 
burgh; ‘‘What To Do for Greek,’ by Paul Shorey, University of 
Chicago; “Our Need of the Classics,” by John Finley, commis- 
sioner of education for the State of New York. 

Under the heading “Our Need of the Classics” many interest- 
ing statements were communicated to the Conference. The state- 
ments are in part as follows: 
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By Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts: 


Civilization depends not only upon the knowledge of the people but upon 
the use they make of it. If knowledge be wrongfully used, civilization commits 
suicide. Broadly speaking, the college is not to educate the individual, but 
to educate society. The individual may be ignorant and vicious. If society 
have learning and virtue, that will sustain him. If society lacks learning and 
virtue, it perishes. Education must give not only power but direction. It 
must minister to the whole man or it fails. 

Such an education considered from the position of society does not come 
from science. That provides power alone but not direction. Give a savage 
tribe firearms and a distillery and its members will exterminate each other. 
They have science, all right, but misuse it. They lack ideals. These young 
men that we welcome back with so much pride did not go forth to demonstrate 
their faith in science. They did not offer their lives because of their belief 
in any rule of mathematics or any principle of physics or chemistry. The laws 
of the natural world would be unaffected by their defeat or victory. No, 
they were defending their ideals, and those ideals came from the classics. 

This is pre-eminently true of the culture of Greece and Rome. Patriotism 
with them was predominant. Their heroes were those who sacrificed them- 
selves for their country, from the three hundred at Thermopylae to Horatius 
at the bridge. Their poets sang of the glory of dying for one’s native land. 
The orations of Demosthenes and Cicero are pitched in the same high strain. 
The philosophy of Plato and Aristotle and the Greek and Latin classics were 
the foundation of the Renaissance. The revival of learning was the revival of 
Athens and Sparta and of the Imperial City. Modern science is their product. 
To be included with the classics is modern history and literature, the philos- 
ophers, the orators, the statesmen and poets—Milton and Shakespeare, Lowell 
and Whittier, the Farewell Address, the Reply to Hayne, the Speech at 
Gettysburg—it is all these and more that I mean by the classics. They give 
not only power to the intellect but direct its course of action. 

The classic of all classics is the Bible. 

I do not underestimate schools of science and technical arts. They have a 
high and noble calling in ministering to mankind. They are important and 
necessary. I am pointing out that in my opinion they do not provide a civili- 
zation that can stand without the support of the ideals that come from the 
classics. 


The conclusion to be derived from this position is that a vocational or 
technical education is not enough. We must have every American citizen 
well grounded in the classical ideals. Such an education will not unfit him for 
the work of the world. Did those men in the trenches fight any less valiantly, 
did they shrink any more from the hardships of war, when a liberal culture 
had given a broader vision of what the great conflict meant? The discontent 
in modern industry is the result of a too narrow outlook. A more liberal 
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culture will reveal the importance and nobility of the work of the world, whether 
in war or peace. It is far from enough to teach our citizens a vocation. Our 
industrial system will break down unless it is humanized. There is need for 
the vocational training, but there is greater need for a liberal culture that will 
develop the whole man in the whole body of our citizenship. The day when a 
college education will be the portion of all may not be so far distant as it seems. 

We live in a republic. Our government is exercised through repre- 
sentatives. Their course of action is a very accurate reflection of public 
opinion. Where shall that be formed and directed unless from the influences, 
direct and indirect, that come from our institutions of learning? The laws of a 
republic represent its ideals. They are founded upon public opinion, and 
public opinion in America up to the present time has drawn its inspiration from 
the classics. 


By W. R. Boyd, of the Iowa State Board of Education: 


I am completely in sympathy with the ends you have in view, and I do 
not think there ever was a time when we needed to pay more attention to these 
fundamentals in education than just now. It is to be feared, however, that 
the tendency is the other way. Not long ago I was in the office of the dean of 
the college of law in one of our neighboring universities, when two young men 
came in to consult with him about what courses they should take in preparation 
for the study of law. Their spokesman said: “‘I suppose, since we are to study 
law later on, we ought to take a lot of sociology and things of that sort.’’ The 
dean said: ‘No, that would not be my advice. If you intend to study law, 
at least take Latin and mathematics and strong courses in history and philos- 
ophy, and then when you come over here to the law school you will have your 
minds so trained that you can understand the great underlying principles of the 
law. As for a good deal of this other stuff, you can read that in the Sunday 
newspapers and the cheaper magazines.” The young men aforesaid went 
away sorrowful. It was not the sort of advice they had hoped to receive. 
However, since things are as they are, it should only make those who believe 
in the efficacy of the old education as the best disciplinary training redouble 
their efforts to keep the “light eternal’”’ burning wherever it is possible to do so. 


By Charles M. Schwab, director general of shipbuilding of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation: 

In reply to your inquiry it gives me pleasure to say that I am an earnest 
advocate of cultural and classical education for our young men of America. 
It has always been accepted as a prerequisite for the training of men entering 
what have been termed in the past “the learned professions””—divinity, law, 
and medicine. Today our leading engineers very generally believe that the 
thorough educational training of an engineer calls for a basic foundation of 
broad study on which to erect technical education. 

I, personally, have always believed that it was essential for successful 
business, that a man be possessed of sentiment, love of music, and an apprecia- 
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tion of the beautiful things of life, and we know that this can only be found in a 
man who has a cultural and classical education as a foundation. 

Nothing can better emphasize this than the remark that dear old Uncle 
John Fritz, the great engineer, a pioneer and a life-long leader in the develop- 
ment of our iron and steel industries, made one day to a friend when he said that 
if he had a boy he would wish him to study Greek and Latin as a part of his 
education. A remarkable statement coming from a self-educated man, but 
one recognized as a leader in the promotion and support of thorough education 
and training in our young men. 


By Lewis B. Stillwell, former president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers: 

As regards going to Milwaukee I find to my regret that it is quite impossible. 
I am very sorry, for I am interested amply in the education of our young engi- 
neers. A large proportion of students in technological schools could well 
afford an additional year or two of training before taking up the active practice 
of their profession, and it is my belief that the cost of such additional training 
in time and money would in the average case be more than repaid to the 
individual. 

The particular training which I have in mind would particularly include 
history, economics, certainly Latin, and probably Greek. 


By Payson Smith, commissioner of education for Massachu- 


setts: 

It is my belief that the classics should continue to have a commanding 
place in both secondary schools and colleges. I do not know how we can face 
with confidence the problems of the future unless we have the means to draw 
fully from the experiences of the past. Social security cannot be assured on 
the basis of any educational program that excludes from the education of 
the people the opportunity for constantly comparing the civilizations of the 
past with that of the present. The study of history, essential as it is, will not 
suffice. That heritage which comes alone by a knowledge of the literatures of 
the peoples must not be destroyed. 


By Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion for Pennsylvania: 

While I shall give enthusiastic support to the development of modern 
courses of study to meet our present living conditions, I should deeply regret 
any action which would mean less interest or devotion to the development of 
sound scholarship which can be obtained only through a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of the classics. 

The address of Commissioner John Finley on ‘Our Need of 
the Classics,” together with other important papers of the program, 
will be found in the pages following. 








WHAT TO DO FOR GREEK’ 


By Pau SHOREY 
University of Chicago 


About a year ago, standing in Richmond before the stately mon- 
ument to Jefferson Davis and the soldiers of the Confederacy, I 
observed a group of school children copying into their note books 
the lame English hexameters of the Simonidean inscription set there 
originally in defiant vindication of a lost cause, but now chiefly 
expressive of the essential soul of northern and southern, of Greek 
and American, patriotism. Here as elsewhere the profound human 
experience inevitably recalled to sensitive spirits its beautiful and 
definitive Greek expression. “Oblivion,” said Lowell, “looks into 
the face of the Grecian muse only to forget her errand.” 

“Who will deliver us from those Greeks and Latins ?”’ exclaimed 
the old French poet. Surely not the world-war, despite the en- 
deavors of our enterprising colleagues of the school of education 
to exploit that blessed Mesopotamian word “reconstruction” for the 
suppression of Latin and mathematics and the installation of such 
practical, scientific, experimental, and excitingly adventurous 
subjects as social control—no, I have confused my. “controls’’—I 
mean muscular control of the voluntary wig-wagging of the ears: 

There was a young man who said, “ Why 
Can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 
If I set my mirid to it 


I’m sure I could do it, 
You never can tell till you try.” 


But it takes all kinds of people to make a world, and meanwhile 
other young men were carrying pocket-copies of Homer and Horace 
into the trenches, reading Herodotus with fresh zest on the Meso- 
potamian front, writing home to plan the completion and publi- 
cation of dissertations that would “settle joti’s business and 


* An address given at the National Classical Conference in Milwaukee, July 3, 


1919. 
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properly base oun.” And to consecrate the memory of some of 
them who never will come home in the flesh, the century of the 
new reformed education again remembered Simonides. 


When you go home tell them of us and say, 
“For your tomorrow they gave their today.” 


Tell England, you who pass this monument, 
We died for her and rest here well content. 


Well, what does that prove ? as the eminent mathematician said of 
Paradise Lost. I am not yet undertaking to prove anything. I 
am telling you, slightly elaborated and idealized in the retrospect, 
some of the reflections excited in my mind by that Simonidean 
inscription. With a teacher’s eagerness to share and impart these 
great thoughts I turned to the school children and volunteered the 
information: “The inscription which you are copying is from the 
Greek.”’ “Is that so?” was the reply. “It’s Creek, is it?” 
They had heard of the Creek Indians, but toward Greek ‘their 
attitude was that of the mediaeval monks whose sole comment on 
Greek quotations in Latin manuscripts was: “Graecum est non 
legitur.” 

This anticlimax, this comic contrast between the Greek pro- 
fessor’s reflections and the children’s response, points the paradox 
of the present situation of Greek. While the nominal study of 
Greek has been suppressed in the high schools, and the classes are 
dwindling in the colleges, our universities have developed a scholar- 
ship which we never possessed before, and which it would be a 
pity to starve and let die at the very time when the world needs it 
most. For in the breakdown and reorganization for practical 
necessities of the European education it is not altogether fanciful 
to suppose that it may prove to be the temporary mission of the 
American university to carry on that torch of Hellenism which 
Italy, France, England, and Germany had borne in turn. Though 
the Greek scholars of America are all too few, though they are 
unorganized and accustomed to dependence on Europe, the 
achievements of the past twenty years show that with reasonable 
encouragement they are not altogether inadequately prepared to 
sustain this réle. If the maintenance and development of this 
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promising but as yet precarious school of the new Greek scholarship 
were only a feather in America’s cap, merely a decorative inutility, 
it might still be urged that America could well afford it. Our 
expenditure on chewing-gums would pay for all our Greek depart- 
ments three or four times over. The trustees of our great univer- 
sities as intelligent and practical idealists appreciate the truth 
which I have ventured to emphasize by this homely illustration. 
It will, I believe, be their policy to support the new Greek scholar- 
ship of America regardless of the size of the classes. 

America is very large and has many universities. The demand 
for really well-trained Hellenists will for some years exceed the 
supply, and no young man who feels the vocation, who is conscious 
of the ability to make of himself a genuine scholar and teacher, need 
fear that he will miss the scholar’s reward of an assured, if somewhat 
ascetically measured, competence. This is the aspect of the Greek 
question which first presents itself to one who has taught only 
graduate students for the past twenty years. But I need not say 
that it is not the Greek question. Quite apart from the danger that 
the ambitious superstructure must ultimately collapse if the 
supports from below are withdrawn, it is the Hellenist’s faith that 
Greek studies differ not merely in degree but in kind from Oriental 
and other philological and antiquarian pursuits. By virtue of the 
intrinsic charm and stimulating power of the Greek language and 
literature, and by reason also of their historic influence on the actual 
course of European thought, the place and the function of these 
studies in modern education can never be reduced to that of a 
narrow specialty cultivated by a few experts occupied solely in 
training up their successors. They must in some reasonable 
measure enter into what for lack of a better name we describe as 
“general culture” and “liberal education.”” This obviously does 
not mean the reinstatement of a universal requirement of Greek in 
colleges and high schools. It does mean keeping the doors of 
opportunity open; in Lowell’s vivid phrase, “giving the horse a 
chance at the ancient springs before concluding that he will not 
drink.” I am not concerned in these brief limits with educational 
machinery, but with the spirit in which it is to be worked. The 
distractions, the necessities, the solicitations of modern knowledge, 
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are infinite. Every thoughtful classicist is aware that many 
students have no time for classical studies and many others no 
aptitude or taste for them. But he also knows that the perpetual, 
unfair, and unreasonable disparagement of them by newspapers, 
schools of education, deans, fanatical modernists, pseudo-scientists, 
and, alas, some real scientists who cannot see that the old issue of 
science and classics is dead—that all this deters and discourages 
students who have the time and could soon acquire the taste. In 
our busy modern world the direct study of Greek must be increas- 
ingly left to those whose instinct divines the best and whose aspira- 
tion will acquiesce in nothing less. Though the percentage of these 
may be relatively small, in our huge America they are collectively 
many. And what the Hellenist asks is that these instincts be not 
suppressed and these aspirations thwarted by unfair and invidious 
suggestion. Apart from all questions of machinery he wants in 
our schools and colleges a temper, a tone, a spirit, an atmosphere, 
in which the study of the world’s longest-lived and most beautiful 
language and most original and most influential literature can 
live. So much an intelligent modernist professor of education or 
scientific man ought to concede even when most irritated by the 
polemical petulance to which the strain of a perpetual defensive 
sometimes tempts the classicist in his written or spoken discourse. 
For, controversy aside, all reasonable educators would wish 
every study, every intellectual interest, to have a place in the curric- 
ulum fairly proportionate to its real significance for our present life 
and culture. Greek is merely the most conspicuous example, the 
type of all the cultural studies whose value and place in the curric- 
ulum have fluctuated most widely and which are now threatened 
with extinction by the so-called practical spirit of the age and the 
temporary unsettlement of all spiritual values by the Great War. 
For the Revival of Learning Greek meant not only culture and dis- 
cipline, but progress, philosophy, and science. Since the Renais- 
sance there may have been times when in the prescribed curricula 
of English and American colleges Greek claimed an attention dis- 
proportionate to its real relative significance. That is ancient 
history. It is quite certain that now, as a result of the controversies 
of the past fifty years and the consequent unfriendliness of schools 
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of education and too many teachers of science, Greek studies are 
unreasonably depressed in our schools. Discussion will not cease 
until something like the right proportion is restored. The Greek 
question will not down. It cannot possibly weary my audiences 
so much as it does me, who have several times said my say carefully 
and explicitly in print. I had infinitely rather interpret the Pla- 
tonic philosophy and write articles on 6é ye than deliver apologies 
for the classics and read lectures on the Greek genius. But that 
is beside the point. Whether I or another bear the burden and 
give the offense, the debate will continue till the matter is “settled 
right,” and a reasonable adjustment established. Individual 
Greek professors may cynically retire into their shells and perfect 
their theory of the irregular verbs in the confidence that their 
chairs will last their time. Particular audiences may be bored to 
extinction with disquisitions on the Hellenism of the Greek genius. 
Individual modernists may ask why, since Greek is obviously 
moribund, it is so shamelessly long in dying, and why can’t it be 
decently buried and disposed of. Individual professors of pedagogy 
may be exasperated to the verge of profanity by our insistence on 
reviving what they deem a dead issue. It will nevertheless always 
be revived by somebody and the discussion will go on. It would 
be revived even if the study of Greek were altogether extinguished in 
a complete collapse of culture and a new dark age and we had to 
begin all over again with a new Renaissance. Greek is, in short, 
too fine and big a thing for the human spirit willingly to let die. 
The proof and confirmation of these assertions is the theme of 
the typical plea for Greek which was delivered by Muretus in his 
inaugural lecture on Plato at Rome in 1573 and will be delivered by 
some New Zealand or Fiji Island professor in 2573. Perfunc- 
torily repeated in conventional rhetoric and unconvincing tones 
this plea is a weariness to the flesh. Renewed by inmost convic- 
tion and genuine knowledge it will interest and almost convince 
a modern audience. In the opinion of the judicious we have had 
the best of the argument in the past ten years. The check to a 
practical reaction in our favor is the lingering doubt whether in the 
press of more imperious needs the modern student has time for 
Greek. I can only indicate two of the answers to the difficulty 
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which I expect to elaborate elsewhere. One of these is a debater’s 
point and the other a more substantive consideration. The obvious 
and conclusive debater’s point is that the uselessness of Greek can 
be urged only in favor of a curriculum that includes no studies 
equally useless in the lower sense of the word utility. A rigid 
curriculum in physical and technical science may consistently 
exclude Greek on this ground. No curriculum that admits the 
older literatures of England, France, or Italy or any serious and 
considerable study of literature, philosophy, or history can. 

The substantive point is the neglected consideration of the 
value of even a little Greek. Here I can only outline reasons which 
I hope to work out in a monograph. To waive the considerations 
on the value of a little knowledge, which are common to all studies 
—a little Greek imperfectly remembered may be of practical use in 
several specific ways. If properly taught it may make Homer a 
possession for life, and vivify and make real the enormous and 
growing modern literature of interpretation and criticism of Greek 
things. It gives some sort of a key—the ability to use a dictionary 
at least—to the immense and ever-increasing technical and scien- 
tific vocabulary derived directly from the Greek. I developed this 
topic before an audience of eminent physicians last winter and had 
no difficulty in convincing them—or rather their own experience 
convinced them. There are, as I remember, thirteen consecutive 
double-columned pages in the Century Dictionary, every word of 
which is Greek. A day rarely passes in which my reading does not 
present me with a new technical term that I understand from the 
Greek. And do not answer me that I am a specialist. My argu- 
ment is that the possessor of even a little Greek is in a better position 
to look up and understand the meaning of such a word than he who 
knows none. Third and lastly, even a little Greek is some sort of 
key to the longest-lived continually spoken and written great lan- 
guage on earth, and one whose influence in Eastern Europe and 
the United States is on the increase. The shop signs in Khartoum 
are Greek. On the wharf at San Francisco I understood a procla- 
mation to the Greek immigrants by means of a word which I had 
never seen elsewhere except in Homer. And do not tell me that 
this little Greek is forgotten and that mental discipline is a myth. 
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For I have read in Professor Calparéde’s Experimental Pedagogy 
that the pedagogical psychology which you have forgotten will still 
do you good, and I have learned from Professor Thorndike that 
the manipulation of educational statistics trains the mind in quanti- 
tative methods generally, and I have been taught by a professor of 
vocational education that a high-school course in typewriting, even 
though it is never used in after-life, remains a valuable discipline 
in accuracy. 

But conceding all this, you ask what is to be done. I have no 
panacea, and do not believe in the discovery of royal roads to culture 
and education. Pestalozzi was convinced that our present studies 
do not require one-tenth of the time or trouble we now give to 
them. And sentimentalists, charlatans, rhetoricians, and denuncia- 
tory reformers unscrupulously repeat similar exaggerations. The 
Education of Henry Adams avers that he could learn by rational 
methods more Latin and Greek in a few weeks than the Latin school 
and college taught in many years. There is bad teaching of Greek, 
as of all other subjects. By all means let us teach it better, more 
effectively, more spiritedly. I have been trying to do so for thirtA 
years. The most popular type of article in educational journals is 
“How I Taught Beginners’ Latin or Xenophon’s Anabasis Better 
Than It Was Ever Taught Before.” But I have no time to tell 
you how much better than anybody else I am now teaching Homer 
and Plato in the University of Chicago’s summer quarter. No 
matter how well we taught, the second most popular type of 
educational article would be the denunciation of the dry-as-dust 
gerund-grinder who never gave the spirit of the classics but only 
drilled on the verbs in -uw. Itisan established convention and an 
irresistible theme of rhetorical variations. Seneca nearly two 
thousand years ago anticipated Mr. H. G. Wells and a certain 
eloquent Ohio superintendent of schools in the complaint that we 
have professors of everything except of “life.’”’ And to skip inter- 
vening examples, Mr. Winston Churchill, after denouncing the 
teachers who made him hate Vergil and the Greek classics, tells how 
during an excursion of the Bureau of University Travel “I saw 
framed through a port-hole rose-red Seriphus set in a living blue 
that paled the sapphire. ... . In that port-hole glimpse a Themis- 
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tocles was revealed, a Socrates, a Homer, a Phidias, an Aeschylus, 
and a*Pericles—I saw the Roman Empire.” No reform of our 
teaching will enable us to compete with so cheap and expeditious a 
crystal-gazing apocalypse as that. And such specific recommen- 
dations in practical pedagogy as experience suggests to me I must 
reserve for other occasions and ampler space. 

Apart from improved teaching, the only practical thing to be 
done for Greek is the creation (in the high school and college) of 
the atmosphere of which I spoke—an atmosphere in which Greek 
- studies can live. That rests not with the teachers of Greek, but 
mainly with the teachers of Latin and English. They can do it if 
they choose. And it is surely for their interest in both the higher 
and lower sense of the word that they should choose. It is super- 
fluous to remind trained Latinists of the interdependence of Greek 
and Latin studies and of the relation of every phase of Roman life 
and literature to some Greek source of suggestion and inspiration. 
They know this, and when they leave the university they intend 
to act on it. But in the practical routine of teaching they some- 
times succumb too easily to the pressure of a hostile environment, 
and allow their natures to be subdued by the material in which they 
are compelled to work. You are teaching Vergil. Your super- 
intendent has written a book. Most of my pedagogical enemies 
have written books which I have read, and this particular superin- 
tendent says—I quote verbatim: ‘‘A teacher of Latin read to his 
pupils the Houseboat on the Styx in connection with the reading of 
the Aeneid. It was good fun for them all and never was Vergil more 
highly honored than in the assiduous study which these young 
people gave to his lines. They were eager to complete the study of 
the lesson in order to have more time for the Houseboat.” 

This somehow irresistibly recalled the plowmen on Achilles’ 
shield who received a beaker of wine at the end of each furrow and 
then turned back eager to arrive at the end of the furrow. Do I 
need to explain why I hope that you will not follow the line of 
least resistance and the pedagogical methods approved by this 
official expert? Granted that a few selections from the Houseboat 
on the Styx might, in default of anything better, enliven a class in 
Aristophanes’ Frogs or Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, is it not 
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obvious that this trivial travesty is fatal to the mood and spiritual 
temper of a classroom that is to appreciate the serene, pathetic, and 
elegant poetry of the mage Vergil? But thatis by the way. The 
main consideration is that the time to be spared from construing is 
limited, and instead of wasting it on the Houseboat on the Styx 
you might use it to read and explain to the class typical selections 
that would illustrate how Vergil summarizes and distils all the 
culture of the Greek centuries that preceded him and transmits it 
to the mediaeval and English centuries that were to follow him. 


If you do this pedantically and in excess and in slavish imitation of - 


university methods, you will confuse and bewilder your students 
and waste time that is needed for the main business of learning 
Latin. But if you do it temperately and with discretion, though 
some of the class may stare stupidly and wonder what you would be 
at, you will in the end have your reward. Continued faithfully, a 
little at a time through the year, such teaching will kindle the divine 
fire of literary appreciation in the minds of some of the class at 
least, it will give them some dim apprehension of the unity of 
European literature and of the human spirit—and, what is more to 
our present point, it will probably induce two or three of them 
to elect beginning Greek in the Freshman year of college. In other 
words, instead of trying to make Latin interesting by mere tricks 
and entertainments that divert the mind from the real values that 
make it worth while to study Latin at all, we should seek interest 
—of course after the direct understanding and enjoyment of the 
text—in the appreciation of Latin as the unifier of all cultural 
history and the mediator between Hellenism and the modern 
world. This has an ambitious sound, but I assume a little common 
sense in the application. 

At any rate, it is for the larger interest of teachers of Latin and 
teachers of English to teach in this way with some consciousness of 
the relation of their material to the Greek tradition, not merely in 
order to do something for Greek but in order that they may save 
themselves. It is possible that, whatever happens to Greek, the 
mechanical teaching of Latin and English will last your time, and 
you will continue to draw your salaries. But I assume that you 
take a more generous and liberal view of educational policies than 
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( that. And from this higher, broader point of view it is quite 
certain that the temper of jealous obscurantism which exults in the 
prospect of the extermination of the last survivals of Greek from 
the high school will in a few years destroy any teaching of Latin 
and English literature in which a truly refined and cultivated 
spirit could take refuge. The Bolshevists of modernism propose 
to destroy all the vested interests of the humanistic tradition, all 
the capitalization of our historic culture by the repudiation of our 
debt to the past, the demonetization of all poetic gold that has 
stood the test of time, and to flood the schools with the fiat paper 
currency of the journalistic literature.of the hour and the text- 
books of their pseudo-sciences. Were I to publish this address, 
the austere Hellenists of the New Republic would perhaps again 
deplore the failure of Greek awdpooivn and Horatian urbanity in an 
unworthy spokesman of academic culture. But whatever may be 
thought of the elegance of its perhaps too curious elaboration, the 
logic of this little allegory runs exactly parallel to the facts. There 
is no phase or phrase of the imagery which I could not justify by 
quotations from the books of men prominent in the official world of 
education today. Greek is only a symbol, a pretext, and the first 
point of attack. What they desire is the suppression of all intel- 
lectual distinctions in every sense of the word “distinction.” 
They would abolish all studies that they do not themselves under- 
stand or appreciate—a large order. They do not wish anything 
taught in their schools that would spoil the student’s taste for their 
textbooks, or teach him to challenge their logic. They call this 
debasing of the intellectual and educational currency giving the 
public what it wants and meeting the pupil on his own level. But 
what they really propose is to give the public what they want 
the public ¢o want and to meet the pupil on the level of the undis- 
ciplined and lower selves of the inferior half of the class. Again 
I shall be rebuked for intemperate exaggeration. But I am aware 
of the exceptions. There are of course many refined and cultivated 
men who from carelessness or prejudice make common cause with 
the assailants of all humanistic culture. 
There are still more who in the presence of a critical audience will 
hedge and qualify and try to express themselves with the apparent 
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sweet reasonableness of President Eliot. But what do they say 
when they go before a state legislature, or a meeting of the rustic 
teachers’ association, or in the classrooms of the school of educa- 
tion? Some of you know by bitter experience. And I have read 
and analyzed too many of their books to be deceived in their 
prevailing temper and purpose. 

“The principal of a great western high school,”’ writes a notor- 
ious Bolshevistic popularizer in a book on the new education, 
“which housed nearly two thousand children pointed to one room 
in which a tiny class bent over their books. ‘That is probably the 
last class in Greek that we shall ever have in the school,’ he said. 
‘They are sophomores. Only two freshmen elected Greek this 
fall and we decided not to form the class.’”” What do you suppose 
is that writer’s and that principal’s real opinion about Vergil, and 
the “‘waning classic’ Dante, and Milton, and the relative merits of 
Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw, and “such literary sawdust”’ as 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation,’”’ “The Ancient Mariner,” and 
“Lycidas,” and for that matter about Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
or Lowell? But I don’t need to suppose, for I have the evidence 
in print and only lack of space prevents me from submitting it to 
you. 

There is nothing that we Greek teachers can do for Greek except 
guard the fire within, teach as well as we can, and amuse our leisure 
by “gunning for” pseudo-scientists. The woods are full of them, 
and the entire year is open season. If we can once get into the 
minds of our colleagues of the physical sciences our seriously meant 
distinction between science and pseudo-science, we may prepare 
the way for an alliance that may preserve not merely Greek, 
which is incidental, but the disciplines and cultures of which Greek 
is now only asymbol. But until our scientific colleagues have laid 
aside the prejudices of now-obsolete controversies, the main line of 
defense will be held by the teachers of Latin and English. There 
are enough of you to resist the encroachments of the spirit that has 
destroyed Greek and is now preparing to debase and vulgarize and 
enfeeble you. You can if you choose influence the plastic minds of 
the children committed to your care. You can create and maintain 
in your schools an atmosphere that will preserve your studies and 
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may reinstate Greek. You need not unless you choose in spirit 
serve and obsequiously obey the dictators 

Who con their ritual of routine, 

With minds to one dead likeness blent, 


And never even in dreams have seen 
The things that are more excellent. 


But to achieve this freedom and this influence you must your- 
selves be and embody all which you would impart. And you 
must not be discouraged by the unfriendliness of your environment 
or the recalcitrance of your material. Never was there a greater 
falsity than the current commonplace that it is impossible to teach 
literature. Creative literary genius is of course incommunicable. 
But the sense for literature in its power to refine and ennoble 
feeling, to criticize and transfigure life and dignify mortal suffering 
and frailty, can be gradually but surely imparted by anybody who 
has rightly learned to appreciate it himself. You cannot do this all 
at once and for everybody, but you can in the long run and for 
enough to be richly worth while. It is a pernicious half-truth that 
inculcates the necessity of meeting the student on his own level. In 
practice it means meeting him on the lowest common level of the re- 
laxed self of both teacher and pupil. If you havea higher self and 
a higher level to exhibit day by day in the classroom, there is some- 
thing in the soul of the pupil that will in the end respond despite 
the new sophists who, like the old, proclaim that the sunlight only 
dazzles the practical vision and that it is better to hug your chains 
contentedly amid the shadows of excellence down in the cave of Phil- 
istinism. To all such let your answer be: 


And still doth life with starry towers 
Lure to the bright divine ascent; 

Be yours the things ye would, be ours 
The things that are more excellent. 











_ THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY OF THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL FRESHMAN’ 


By W. L. Carr 
University of Chicago High School 


This paper is in the nature of a presentation of method and a 
report of a little progress in an experiment in educational measure- 
ment. At the outset I want to disclaim the assumption, sometimes 
made, that all the values in the educative process can be measured,? 
or even that the immeasurable values bear a direct proportional 
relation to the measurable values. Furthermore I am especially 
anxious not to seem to be generalizing from too few instances, an 
error into which it is very easy to fall. With these important 
reservations made, I shall attempt to qualify as a sort of layman 
educational measurer, and the field in which I wish to operate with 
transit, rod, and chain is the value of Latin as an aid in improving 
a pupil’s English, and especially in enlarging and making more 
accurate his reading vocabulary. 

I am well aware that this is the one value which the Latinist 
never fails to claim for his subject, whether he puts it first or last 
in order of importance. If he can only prove the validity of this 
claim in the language of, and to the complete satisfaction of, the 
controllers of educational policies in our schools, he can confidently 
insist upon the value of a little Latin, at any rate, for every pupil 
intellectually able to carry on high-school work at all. 

“But,” the Latinist insists, “this claim, above all others, has 
been proven valid again and again.” Well, not so the professional 
measurer could notice it! It is true that the Latinist can produce 
pages and pages of what would seem to be unimpeachable testi- 
mony from reliable sources, and he has again and again summoned 
statistics to back up the testimony. Still his opponents continue 

* An address given at the National Classical Conference in Milwaukee, July 3, 


1919. 
2 See Showerman, “ Measuring the Immeasurable,” in The Nation, July 6, 1919. 
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to say in print and from the platform that no convincing evidence 
has been offered,’ and studies in educational measurement are 
r published which seem to show that nine to twelve years of foreign 
language work, including Latin, have had little, if any, effect on 
the student’s control of English.2 Whenever the Latinist produces 
his figures to show that at any given point in their course a group 
r of Latin pupils are so many per cent better than a group of 
| non-Latin pupils, the ready answer is always forthcoming that 
the Latin pupils were probably that much better to begin with, or 
at any rate it is quite impossible to prove that they were not. 
Opponents of Latin go on to say that Latin teachers are self- 
deceived, and have systematically deceived their pupils, who later 
on as men of affairs are so ready to stand up and testify in their 
behalf; that as a matter of fact Latin-trained pupils have “picked 
up” their English vocabulary just as those without Latin have 
done, and they are only deluded into believing that they have been 
getting this immediate and practical value from years of really 
misdirected effort. 

Obviously what is needed to furnish convincing evidence is a 
series of tests carried on through a number of years, with a 
sufficiently large number of pupils, showing the comparative growth 
in English vocabulary of Latin and non-Latin groups respectively. 
If the results are to be valid, it will be necessary first of all to 
establish a zero-point for each pupil from which to measure his 
growth. In the present investigation the zero-point chosen is the 

pupil’s reading vocabulary at the time of his entrance into high 
school, before he has been exposed to any of the definite sources of 
vocabulary growth within the school. It is the imperfect begin- 
nings of such an investigation that I wish to present here. 

But first let us consider this matter of “picking up” an English 
vocabulary. Perhaps all could agree that we do “pick up” in 
one way or another most of the words in our ordinary working 

English vocabulary. Without carrying the analysis too far, one 
might set down the following as four important ways by which, to 


* For example, Snedden, “‘A Liberal Education without Latin,” School Review, 
XXVI, 576. 
Pr ? Starch, “‘The Value of Studying Foreign Languages,” School Review, XXV, 243. 
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be quite specific, a hearer or reader may get the meaning from a 
word which he does not know: (1) He may gather its meaning from 
the context; (2) he may derive its meaning from some related word 
already known to him; (3) he may ask some one who knows; 
(4) he may consult a dictionary. 

There are obvious physical limitations to the last two methods. 
One cannot have always at hand a Noah Webster in person, or 
between the covers of a book; and even if one had, a sense of 
interruption, or the lack of time, or just the general weakness of the 
flesh, would too often prevent one’s using him. It is probably safe 
to say that none of us have ever looked up in a dictionary any large 
per cent of our reading vocabulary, or as children acquired any great 
portion of our vocabulary by asking teacher or parent or playmate 
the meaning of the new words we heard. 

All will agree, I believe, that whatever meanings we attach to 
far the greatest percentage of the words which we use more or less 
exactly in reading or hearing, and even in writing or speaking, are 
due almost entirely to the context in which we have met them once 
or many times, or to our trained or untrained use of derivation, or 
to a combination of these two. 

For context alone may or may not be of value in supplying the 
meaning of a word. Context may give what is practically a 
definition; again it may not even furnish a clue, or even be quite 
misleading. To gain the meaning of a word from context alone 
one must meet it in unmistakable and definitive connection with 
words already known, or illustrated by an object, act, picture, or 
some such sort of definition. 

On the other hand, the use of derivation alone for gaining the 
meaning of an unknown word requires a knowledge of the related 
word or words from which it is to be derived, and in addition the 
ability to make the necessary connection without error. The 
dangers lurking in false etymologies are very real, as every teacher 
knows. Within a certain limited range one progresses naturally and 
safely enough by this method. For example, no child ever finds 
any difficulty in deriving “brightly,” “brightness,” or “brighten” 
from “bright,” or “wiser,” “unwise,” or even “wisdom” from 
“wise.” And if—and of course here is the point of the whole 
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matter—the English language were a simple indigenous, home- 
born and home-grown language like German or Greek or Latin, a 
newly encountered English word derived or compounded from 
English elements would present no difficulty, even in its literary or 
technical use. The longest literary or technical German word is 
within the grasp of any literate German, for it is made up of 
elements which he has known from childhood. In English, how- 
ever, almost without exception, the long, difficult literary or tech- 
nical words are not built up from simple English words of either 
Anglo-Saxon or Latin origin, but are, for the most part, made 
up of imported Latin roots or, worse still, imported ready-made and 
plainly labeled “made in Latiny.” The native Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ments simply will not combine effectively, and the affixes in use 
are limited to such simple forms as un-, -ly, -ness, etc., illustrated 
above. Fair samples of our domestic manufacture of compounds 
are “set-up,” “‘check-out,” and “hop-off.” As far as I know 
“stick-to-it-ive-ness’’ is our most successful big product. These 
words cannot conceal their humble origin, and while they and others 
like them may serve very well as trade jargon, they can never hope 
to rise above the level of the street. 

Perhaps all this smacks of verbal snobbery, but even if the world 
should some day be made safe for political democracy, and snob- 
bishness of every other sort should disappear, still it does not seem 
possible that equality and fraternity can ever exist within the 
English language, and Anglo-Saxon propagandists can never 
entirely undo what William the Conqueror did to the English- 
language-yet-to-be when he superimposed upon the more primitive 
language and civilization of the conquered Anglo-Saxons the more 
highly cultivated language and civilization of the conquering 
representatives of Late Latin, and Anglo-Saxon was thereby rele- 
gated to the fields, the barnyard, and below stairs. 

Almost without exception, then, the long and difficult words of 
literature, the sciences, and the professions are of Latin or Greek 
origin; in short, most of the words one meets for the first time after he 
reaches the high-school stage in his education. On the other hand the 
words one learns before he reaches the high school are largely 
Anglo-Saxon in origin, or Latin words so thoroughly Anglicized 
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that they present no more difficulty in their simple forms than 
Anglo-Saxon words. There is a double joke in the story about the 
enthusiast for Anglo-Saxon elements who said to his students: “Use 
pure, clear, simple, concise Anglo-Saxon; avoid Latin derivatives.” 
The joke on the Anglo-Saxonist is obvious enough, but hardly less 
so than the joke on the Latinist who makes too much capital out 
of the fact that “use,” “pure,” “clear,” are of Latin origin. Their 
meaning is made no clearer to their user by a knowledge of their 
origin, although there is a certain intellectual enjoyment in that 
knowledge. On the other hand the words “simple,” “concise,” 
and “derivatives” do gain an added clearness and forcefulness in 
the mind of one who knows and stops to consider their origin. 
But the value of Latin study for English is found, not in these 
simple everyday Latin derivatives, but in that ever-widening 
margin of the less usual and increasingly difficult words that 
extends in every direction around the central body of everyday 
words which constitute the vocabulary of every fairly literate boy 
and girl,and man and woman. And just here should be made the 
further distinction between what may be called the active and the 
passive vocabulary. One may choose his active vocabulary as he 
likes. If he wishes to do so, he may use mostly monosyllables in 
his own speaking and writing. He may, if he prefers, to a very 
great extent “avoid Latin derivatives,” as a species of verbal snob- 
bishness, but he has no such choice when it comes to his passive 
vocabulary. He has no defense whatever against the enlarged and 
varied vocabulary of any man who wishes to speak to him or has 
written for him, except the defense of closing his ears and eyes 
to such contaminating influences, and confining his reading to the 
writings of journalists and others who intentionally reduce their 
vocabulary to the lowest possible level. We are all at the mercy 
of the other man’s vocabulary, and the English-speaking person 
who is not content to lead the intellectual life of a human clam 
must turn for information to some language other than English, 
or else prepare to take English as it comes, Latin derivatives and 
all. And we Latinists think that we know, and believe that 
we can prove, that there is only one preparation that really prepares. 
“Cramming up” a literary or technical vocabulary or learning a 
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dictionary by heart is too laborious a process even if it were possible, 
and while wide reading helps, it does not help enough. Let me 
cite the experience of one who tried these methods. Mr. Frederic 
Irland, Reporter of Debates in the National House of Representa- 
tives, says in the Adlantic for July, 1919: 


When I was a boy my father was deeply impressed by the articles written 
by Spencer and Huxley against the study of Latin and Greek and in favor of 
scientific studies. So he forbade me to study Latin, and selected for me such 
high-school studies as zodlogy, botany, chemistry, astronomy, geology. 

The day after I left the high school I began work as a shorthand writer. 
For two years I studied medicine and surgery, to learn the nomenclature, so 
that, as the official reporter of a court, I might vanquish the expert witnesses 
at their own game; and for the same reason I studied enough law to admit me 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was not until years later that I determined to study Latin and Greek; 
and then I found that I had spent ten years in learning what would have 
explained itself—all scientific nomenclature—if I had had a few hours of Latin 
and Greek for three or four years when I was a boy. 

I have read about everything that has been written against the study of 
the classics. I have read Dr. Flexner’s marvelous fairy tale about students 
who, in one evening’s coaching by a tutor, could master the terminology of an 
intricate technical subject, and pass a long examination the next day. I 
believe it could be done—in just one way. A boy who had read Homer and 
Horace could do it—and no other training under heaven could enable him to 


perform the miracle. 


It is to measure the growth in this passive, or hearing-and- 
reading, vocabulary of the high-school freshman that the test 
which I shall now describe has been devised. 

First a list of fifty English words was selected from a very 
much larger list submitted by several different teachers interested 
in the experiment. These fifty words are mostly of a somewhat 
different literary sort, many or all of which, however, it is believed, 
the average pupil might reasonably be expected to meet in his 
general reading preceding or during his Freshman year. Technical 
words of mathematics and science, for example, on which he is 
likely to receive special drill are omitted. Some of those who had 
a part in preparing the list thought that on the whole the words 
finally chosen were too easy; none thought them too difficult. 
Each of these words was then used in a complete sentence, in which 
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the meaning was not too obvious, nor on the other hand unduly 
concealed. It was the aim in this way to provide a natural setting 
for the word similar to that in which he would find it in his own 
reading. In many cases the sentences were quoted verbatim from 
literary sources. I quote a few by way of example. 


The man had recently suffered severe pecuniary losses. 
He gave me an admonitory glance. 

The beneficiary of the will could not be found. 

Some benefactors in repute are malefactors in effect. 
He gave a veracious account of his journey. 

The speaker possessed an unusually sonorous voice. 
He was even suspected of fratricide. 


All of the words used in this test are derived from or related to 
Latin words to be found in the first-year’s work in Latin. The 
object of the test was to measure the growth of each pupil in English 
vocabulary during the year, and in particular to determine how far 
the Latin pupil’s knowledge of Latin words aided him in under- 
standing English words derived from or etymologically related to 
these words. 

To fix a zero-point from which to measure the growth of each 
pupil this test was given to all pupils in first-year English classes of 
the University High School as soon as possible after the opening of 
the school year in October. The same test was given to these 
pupils again near the close of the school year in May. Meantime 
there had been no special drill on these words in either English 
or Latin classes, and the interest of the Latin department in these 
tests was not disclosed to the pupils. 

In writing the test the pupils were asked to explain briefly the 
meanings of the words underscored. No time limit was set, but 
no pupil used more than twenty minutes to write the test. 

After the May tests the papers of all pupils who had studied 
Latin previous to October were discarded, as were also the papers of 
any who had taken only one of the two tests. The remaining 
148 papers, 74 for each test, were then scored on the basis of a pos- 
sible one hundred points, two points being allowed for each correct 
explanation, and one point for an explanation only approximately 
correct. Full value was given if in the judgment of the scorers the 
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pupil had a practical working knowledge of the word; exact 
definitions were not demanded, nor were points taken off for mis- 
r spellings or even such atrocities as “‘aproof’’ as the meaning of 
“approbation.” 
It was found that the individual scores of the 74 pupils ranged 
in October from 10 to 77 with a median score of 36, and in May from 
r 8 to 92, with a median of 58. It is of interest to note in passing 
| that there was practically no difference in distribution or median 
between the scores made by the 34 boys and the 40 girls in the 
whole group. As it happened, both the highest and the lowest 
scores in October were made by girls, while in May the highest and 
| the lowest scores were made by boys. 

The papers written by the pupils, 46 in number, who had studied 
Latin during the year were then separated from the papers of 
those who had not studied Latin. It was found that in the October 
test the scores of the Latin group ranged from 14 to 71 with a median 
of 40.5, while the scores of the non-Latin group ranged from 10 to 
77 with a median of 30.5. This difference of 10 points in the me- 
dian scores may in part be accounted for by the fact that before 
the test could be given in October the Latin group had learned 
five Latin words figuring in the test, and capable of yielding these 
10 points of difference. However, this possibility has been dis- 
regarded in the final consideration of the results, and the Latin 
group is counted as having been 10 points superior to the non- 
Latin group at the start. In May the scores of the Latin group 
ranged from 28 to 92 with a median of 66, and the scores of the 
non-Latin group ranged from 8 to 72 with a median of 32. The 
Latin group thus showed a net gain of 25.5 points, and the non- 
Latin group a net gain of only 1.5 points. These 24 points of 
difference in growth between the Latin group and the non-Latin 
group can fairly be claimed as a result of the study of Latin during 
the time elapsing between the two tests. 

A study of the individual scores made in October and May 
reveals an actual loss for seven pupils, all by the way of the non- 
Latin group. Some pupils of the Latin group also seemed to make 
better guesses in October than in May, and some were clearly led 
astray in the second test by a too-literal interpretation of the Latin 
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elements involved. In no case however did the May score of a 
Latin pupil fall below his October score. The best growth shown 
was by a Latin pupil who raised his score from 22 to 79, a gain of 
57 points or 259 per cent. The least growth made by any Latin 
pupil was from 43 to 48, a 12 per cent gain. This pupil, a girl, was 
dismissed before the close of the school in June for having joined 
a sorority in violation of the rules of the school. If one might 
generalize from one case, which one may not, it might be said that 
the English vocabulary of the high-school sorority girl is not of the 
highly literary sort. 

The poor showing made in the second test by several fairly 
good Latin pupils clearly indicates the need in the Latin classes 
of more effective drill in the technique of derivation. On the 
other hand, the splendid growth in English vocabulary shown by 
some of the poorest Latin pupils encourages one to believe that a 
year of Latin study need not ever be a total loss. For example, one 
boy who made a final mark of 65 in Latin, raised his score in English 
vocabulary from 21 in October to 79 in May, largely, as his paper 
shows, through the intelligent use of his Latin vocabulary in deriving 
the meanings of the English words. 

The largest growth made by any non-Latin pupil was from 22 
to 44, a gain of 22 points or 100 per cent. The poorest showing 
made by a non-Latin pupil was a drop from 26 to 10, a loss of 16 
points or 61 per cent. 

Some of the guesses made by both Latin and non-Latin pupils 
were very amusing. Several guessed that “male-factors’”’ meant 
“‘male-helpers,” “‘men-factors,” etc. One hazarded “blackmalers” 
(spelled so). ‘‘Admiring’” was one guess at “admonitory.” 
“About” was given for “approbation,” with the parentheti- 
cal explanation, ‘the approbate cost is $1.00.” Several, evi- 
dently themselves from lawyers’ families, promptly put down 
“lawyer” as the “beneficiary of the will.” Three agreed in effect 
that “sonorous voice” referred to talking through the nose! 
The prize list of meanings a word does not have was collected for 
“‘veracious.” ‘Excited,’ “peppy,” “stirring,” “vivid,” “thrill- 
ing,” “loose,” “long,” “wide,” “broad,” “large,” “brief,” “quick,” 
“snappy,” “something that varies,” “strenuous,” “overdrawn,” 
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“‘widely-stretched,” and “untrue’’ were among the forty-one 
incorrect meanings offered, besides the half-dozen or so that were 
acceptable. One non-Latin pupil who correctly gave “‘money 
losses’’ for “‘pecuniary losses’’ indicated the source of her knowledge 
thus: “Mr. McCawber, D. Copperfield.”” Almost all the crimes 
imaginable were suggested for fratricide, including “they thought 
he belonged to a frat.” 

There are many other considerations arising from the investi- 
gations, which cannot here be discussed. It is the intention of the 
writer to revise and improve the form of the test, and continue the 
investigation through at least four years, following up as many 
pupils as possible to the point of graduation from high school. 
The data would be immensely more valuable if a series of standard 
tests could be devised which could be given to thousands of pupils 
in many different schools. It is in the hope that some such data 
may be secured that these tentative results have been here 


reported. 




















THE CLASSICAL CLUB AS AN EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 





By Anna P. MacVay 
Wadleigh High School, New York City 





Beside schools and other institutions for the formal training of 
youth, many popular agencies are actively engaged in continuing 
the education of adults. The church, the press, the theater, the 
lecture-center, and the club justify their existence largely because 
of their educational aims and activities. In Philadelphia is a 
flourishing Society for the Promotion of Liberal Studies. Its 
name defines its purpose. In New York a classical club of six 
hundred members now enters upon the twentieth year of its use- 
fulness. Greater Boston classicists have founded a similar one 
during the past year, and Cincinnati reports a club of five 
hundred members, which number it expects ere long to double. 
Every community ought to support such an organization with 
membership open to anyone who believes in the abiding value of 
the humanities, since knowledge of the splendid achievements of 
antiquity makes for higher standards in modern literature and art. 

All true lovers of democracy and of the classics, and especially 
those of us who are concerned with the problems of education, are 
anxious to safeguard succeeding generations from loss of the heritage 
which we enjoy. By our creed the teaching of Greek and Latin ought 
to be compulsory in all academic institutions. (Please note that it 
is teaching, not studying, that should be compulsory.) And a knowl- 
edge of one or both of these languages should be required for 
entrance upon or pursuit of a college course leading to the degree of 
bachelor of arts. Thus every aspiring boy and girl would have a 
chance to learn something of the art life, the philosophic wisdom, 
and the political and social experience of the two greatest peoples 
of the ancient world; and the arts degree would be so standardized 
as always and everywhere to signify that its recipient possesses 
first-hand acquaintance with the literature and history of both 
ancient and modern times. 
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Furthermore, we believe that boys and girls of ability should 
be encouraged to undertake classical studies for both practical and 
cultural reasons. Whether a pupil should study Latin and Greek 
depends upon neither the social status nor the wealth of his family, 
since true democracy means equality of opportunity. His natural 
tastes and ability should be the determining factors, though eco- 
nomic conditions cannot be ignored. The handicap which poverty 
puts on some most promising students is a challenge for extraordi- 
nary exertion on their part and gives us opportunity for rendering 
generous assistance. Directing young minds is so serious a business 
and may have such far-reaching results that everyone should exert 
his influence that teachers be only men and women who show special 
fitness, and principals only those who are characterized by deep 
culture and wide vision. 

We should undertake also to enlighten public opinion, constantly 
and systematically, as to the real value of the classics, so that 
parents and other advisers of children may realize that it is worth 
while to study Latin, even though it is hard, and be willing for those 
to elect Greek who show aptitude for Latin. The best way to 
gain popular adherence to the cause is for us advocates to mingle 
in social ways with opponents and neutrals, giving them the chance 
to know us and to see how sincerely we love our chosen subject. 
Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm. The personal equation 
often supplies the determining factor in a problematical situation. 
The popular meetings of a classical club furnish the best opportuni- 

| ties imaginable for us to broadcast the good seed. 

There is no denying that there is widespread disaffection 
toward Latin and even more so toward Greek, amounting almost to 
an epidemic. That opportunities for classical study are lacking in 
some of the western states is not surprising because in pioneer 
communities the pursuit of culture waits till wealth brings a sense 
of leisure. But we are alarmed at the lowering of standards for 
admission and the decline of classical studies in many of our older 
educational centers. Nowadays, if a chair in the department of 
philology becomes vacant by the retirement or death of the pro- 
fessor, many a university follows the short-sighted policy of saving 
money by not appointing his successor. It is true that Latin 
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recently has gained some students because of the unpopularity of 
German, but in New York City, at least, Spanish has outstripped 
Latin in number of students. 

An inquiry as to the causes of these phenomena should precede 
attempts at remedy. ‘The question is: Since Latin and Greek as 
instruments of education have so many advantages, both cultural 
and utilitarian, why do they not hold everywhere the place which 
they deserve? Their decline, it seems to me, is due chiefly to two 
causes—ignorance and apathy. ‘These faults exist in many persons 
who profess to teach the classics, and are prevalent in non-pedagogic 
minds, due in the one case to narrowness and in the other to super- 
ficiality. 

Teachers who through indolence disregard the claims of their 
profession deserve severe censure. An avowed exponent of classical 
study who fails to exemplify its virtues or promote its well-being 
injures the cause. The accusation that teachers lack breadth of 
view is not confined to those who teach Latin and Greek. In fact, 
they are often more appreciative of the historical significance of 
modern world-movements and are more conversant with current 
English literature than are many teachers of history and English 
who lack a classical background. 

But the complaint that teachers are liable to fall into ruts seems 
justified by the fact that however enthusiastically young teachers 
begin their careers, the zeal of many wanes as the years advance and 
tenure of position becomes secure. This weakness does not develop 
if they become active members in a classical club and constantly 
renew their inspiration at its sources. Thomas Arnold, the great 
headmaster of Rugby School, when asked why in spite of the pres- 
sure of countless duties he read every day at least one page of 
classic authors, replied that he was resolved that his boys should 
drink not of a stagnant pond but of a running brook. The Reading 
League of Classical Teachers of New York State deserves the sup- 
port of every club in the state and is worthy of imitation else- 
where. For details write to Professor Ball, of the College of the 
City of New York, who will gladly give information concerning it. 

The cause of the general public’s indifference to the claims of the 
classics is due not so much to narrowness as to superficiality. 
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Many self-satisfied persons who think their culture is broad are 
unaware that it is correspondingly thin. There is little hope of the 
ultra-modernist whose life-interest centers in mass and motion. He 
enjoys only the biggest or the swiftest things and is impatient of 
travel except in a racing-car or aéroplane and of sightseeing unless 
it be panoramic. He does not read even novels, preferring to see 
them dramatized at the picture-show, and he confines his thinking 
to questions of finance and of physical comfort. For him a Society 
for the Promotion of Liberal Studies has little attraction. 

As an educational agency the classical club should include in its 
membership all teachers of Latin and Greek and teachers of other 
subjects who believe in humanistic studies, also members of boards 
of education, trustees of colleges, officers of administration, librari- 
ans, publishers, and, in short, all the men and women in a com- 
munity who are willing to come under the influence that the club 
exerts. It invites the co-operation of sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects, men of letters, and every one interested in the higher forms 
of art, and also engineers and students of pure science whose 
achievements make them appreciative of speculative thought. By 
expressing admiration for the master-minds of the past we encour- 
age present-day artists and thinkers to do their best work. 

When the club’s membership has become large and representa- 
tive, it should be printed. The pamphlet should contain the ad- 
dresses and a few facts about the members that it may show the 
public how strong a body of advocates the cause of classics has. 
This list, being a miniature Who’s Who, will be very helpful in 
conducting the business of the club, and will attract new members. 
It should begin with a short list of honorary members chosen 
because of conspicuous services to the club and to the cause which 
the club represents. It is desirable to have a long list of life- 
members, as they give stability to the club and their fees in¢rease 
its endowment. 

The machinery of organization should be simple at first but 
capable of expansion to meet growing needs. Efficient officers are 
essential, including representatives of colleges and secondary 
schools and non-professional members. The president should select 
with great care the chairmen of committees to look after the 
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club’s various interests, such as sociability, membership and endow- 
ment, scholarships, publicity, co-operation with other organizations, 
and the forum. 

The last-mentioned committee conducts those meetings of the 
club which are strictly pedagogical. These closely resemble in 
character of programs and audiences the regional classical associa- 
tion meetings and in no way conflict with them. Teachers pre- 
dominate in attendance and the addresses are somewhat technical 
in subject and treatment. As discussion, not sociability, is the 
purpose of the forum, it is well to hold its meetings early on Satur- 
day morning several times a year. This gives opportunity for con- 
ference, yet obviates the necessity of arranging luncheon for those 
in attendance. 

As one of the chief aims of the general meetings is to promote 
social intercourse, they should be planned for mid-day with an hour’s 
program before or after luncheon; or an evening meeting might 
be arranged in connection witha dinner. They need occur not more 
than two or three times a year, but they should be well advertised 
and should be held in an accessible and, if possible, a beautiful 
place. Much thought and effort are needed in planning and carry- 
ing out with success all regular meetings of the club, which should 
be freely open to the public. Convenience of time and place and 
appropriate social features must be carefully considered, no detail 
being overlooked—an auditorium with good acoustics, convenient 
cloakrooms, flowers for the tables, an appetizing though not 
elaborate menu, the presence of distinguished guests of honor, and 
an interesting program promptly rendered. 

The addresses before the general meetings, being on a wide 
range of subjects, are intended to quicken the minds and broaden 
the views of teachers and enhance their usefulness as members of 
a democracy. They should be attractive also to persons who are 
not teachers and make them realize how widely classical influences 
permeate modern life and how true are Cicero’s words: Omnes 
artes quae ad humanitatem pertinent habent quoddam commune vin- 
culum et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continentur. 

There is no lack of suitable subjects for the club to consider, 
since classical interests are of wide range. If the world’s progress 
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in aviation is the predominant thought, Icarus and Daedalus, the 
pioneer aéronauts, though not wholly successful, serve to introduce 
the subject. If the topography of the world-war is under discussion, 
Caesar’s Commentaries furnish a valuable guide-book. If Bolshe- 
vism engages our alarmed attention, we may review with profit the 
illegal methods and violent attempts of Catiline and his fellow- 
conspirators. Still broader in scope are such subjects as ‘The 
Humanist’s Part in the Life of Today,” or ‘The Debt of Modern 
Art to Ancient Greece,” or “Latin in the Education of Engineers,”’ 
or “Patriotism as Shown in the Classics.” 

To arrange the year’s programs on appropriate themes is the 
first consideration of the president, helped by suggestions from the 
executive committee. He should secure as speakers men and 
women of outstanding ability, notable for public services or artistic 
excellence or scholastic and literary fame. No dignitary of church 
or state, no diplomatic personage or histrionic star above the club’s 
horizon, is too high to be invited. A refusal of the invitation may 
come back in the inclosed, self-addressed, stamped envelope, but 
in that case you have at least a famous autograph as a sort of conso- 
lation prize. It is no cause for discouragement if success does not 
attend all efforts. Instead of asking a single person to speak for the 
entire time of the formal program, it is wiser to invite several 
speakers to discuss some phase of the subject chosen for the meeting, 
alloting them fifteen or twenty minutes apiece. A celebrity who 
might decline if asked to speak for an hour, might consent to share 
the time with two or three other speakers whom he himself would 
enjoy hearing. One distinguished speaker secured for a program 
will attract others of like prestige. 

One very laudable function of a club is to estbalish prizes for 
excellence in classical attainments and thus assist ambitious youth 
to further study. Such funds, wisely administered by trustees, 
will yield scholarship for graduates of schools who are the best 
students in Latin and Greek as shown by competitive examinations. 
The New York Club now gives semi-annually a Latin scholarship 
of $150 and a Greek one of $75, and hopes to increase them. They 
are available when the winners matriculate in college. It is interest- 
ing as an evidence of international good-will that Professor Gilbert 
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Murray, of Oxford, England, contributed the first $50 to our Greek 
Scholarship Fund. 

Offering prizes is not the only way the club can attract and 
encourage youth of ability to pursue classical studies. Leaflets 
and other suitable literature, such as reprints of wise editorials 
and convincing articles in the public press, should be circulated 
freely among the pupils about to graduate from the elementary 
schools. From this source they and their parents may learn the 
advantages of electing Latin as the first language in high school. 
This propaganda every classical club should carry on that the next 
generation may not lose the precious heritage through ignorance 
of its worth. 

In these and countless other ways a classical club may be a 
means of spiritual life and light in a community. It is a rallying- 
point for all forces which contend for liberal and humane culture 
as against the narrow and enslaving tendencies of commercial and 
industrial cults. Guided by experience it will be able to assist the 
friends of classics whenever they ask help in the organization and 
development of clubs elsewhere. It is sure to welcome the forma- 
tion of the American Classical League and co-operate with it as 
with all other organizations which promote the well-being of 
classical studies. 
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OUR NEED OF THE CLASSICS' 


By Joun FINLEY 
Commissioner of Education for the State of New York 


In a book on Roman Farm Management containing translations 
of Cato and Varro by a “Virginia Farmer” (who happens also 
to be an American railroad president), there is quoted in the original 
Latin a proverb whose practice not only gave basis for the proud 
phrase Romanus sum but also helped to make the Romans “a 
people of enduring achievement.”’ It is Romanus sedendo vincit. 
For, as this new-world farmer adds by way of translation and 
emphasis, “‘The Romans achieved their results by thoroughness 
and patience.”” “It was thus,” he continues, “‘they defeated Han- 
nibal, and it was thus that they built their farmhouses and fences, 
cultivated their fields, their vineyards and their oliveyards, and bred 
and fed their livestock. They seemed to have realized that there are 
no shortcuts in the processes of nature and that the law of compensa- 
tions is invariable.” ‘The foundation of their agriculture,’’ he 
asserts, “‘was the fallow’’; and concludes, commenting upon this, 
that while “one can find instruction in their practice even today, 
one can benefit even more from their agricultural philosophy, for 
the characteristic of the American farmer is that he is in too much 
of a hurry.” 

This is only by way of preface to saying that the need in our 
educational philosophy, or, at any rate, in our educational practice, 
as in agriculture, is the need of the fallow. 

It will be known to philologists, even to those who have no 
agricultural knowledge, that the “‘fallow field”’ is not an idle field, 
though that is the popular notion. “Fallow” as a noun meant 
originally a “harrow,” and as a verb, “to plough,” “to harrow.”’ 
“A fallow field is a field ploughed and tilled,” but left unsown for 
a time as to the main crop of its productivity; or, in better modern 
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practice, I believe, sown to a crop valuable not for what it will 
bring in the market (for it may be utterly unsalable), but for what 
it will give to the soil in enriching it for its higher and longer 
productivity. 

I employ this agricultural metaphor not in ignorance; for I 
have, out on these very prairies, read between corn-husking and the 
spring ploughing Virgil’s Georgics and Bucolics, for which Varro’s 
treatises furnished the foundations. And I have also, on these same 
prairies, carried Horace’s Odes, in the spring, to the field with me, 
strapping the book to the plough to read while the horses rested at 
the furrow’s end. 

Nor do I employ this metaphor demeaningly. Nothing has so 
glorified for me my youthful days on these prairies as the associa- 
tions which the classics, including the Bible, gave to them on the 
farm; and also in the shop, I may add, for it was in the shop as well 
as on the farm that I had their companionship. When learning the 
printer’s trade, while a college student, I set up in small pica my 
translation of the daily allotment of the “Prometheus Bound”’ of 
Aeschylus, and that dark and dingy old shop became the world of 
the Titan who “manward sent Art’s mighty means and perfect 
rudiment,” the place where the divine in man “defied the invincible 
gesture of necessity.”” And nothing can so glorify the classics as 
to bring them into the field and into the shop and let them become 
woven into the tasks that might else seem menial. 

In a recent editorial in the New York Times it was said that the 
events of which Aristophanes wrote were more modern than the 
days of the administration of Rutherford B. Hayes. But this was 
simply because Aristophanes immortally portrayed the undying 
things in human nature, whereas the issues associated with this 
particular administration were evanescent. The immortal is, of 
course, always modern, and the classic is the immortal, the timeless 
distillation of human experience. 

But I wander from my thesis, which is that the classics are 
needed as the fallow to give lasting and increasing fertility to the 
natural mind out upon democracy’s great prairie-levels, into which 
so much has been washed down and laid down from the regal 
mountains and hills of the long past. 
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In the war days we naturally ignored the fallow. We cultivated 
with Hooverian haste. It was necessary to put our soil in peril of 
exhaustion even as we put our men in peril of death. Forty 
million added acres were commandeered; six billions of bushels of 
the leading cereals were added to the annual product of earlier 
seasons. The land could be let to think only of immediate defense. 
Crops only could be grown which would help promptly to win the 
war. Vetch and clover and all else that permanently enriched 
must be given up for war gardening or war farming. The motto 
was not Americanus sedendo vincit but Americanus accelerando 
vincit. 

But on this day of my writing (the day of the signing of the 
peace treaty) I am thinking that in agriculture, and in education 
as well, we must again turn our thoughts to the virtues of thorough- 
ness and patience—the virtues of the fallow, that is, to ploughing 
and harrowing and tilling, not for the immediate crop, but for the 
enrichment of the soil and of the mind, according as our thought is 
of agriculture or education. 

Cato, when asked what the first principle of good agriculture 
was, answered, ‘‘To plough well”; when asked what the second 
was, replied, ““To plough again’; and when asked what the third 
was, said, “To apply fertilizer.” And a later Latin writer speaks 
of the farmer who does not plough thoroughly as one who becomes 
“‘a mere clodhopper.”’ You will notice that it is not sowing, nor 
hoeing after the sowing, but ploughing that is the basic operation. 

It is the sowing, however, that is popularly put first in our 
agricultural and educational theory. ‘‘A sower went forth to sow.” 
A teacher went forth to teach, that is, to scatter information, 
facts—arithmetical, historical, geographical, linguistic facts. But 
the emphasis of the greatest agricultural parable in our literature 
was after all not on the sowing but on the soil, on that upon which 
or into which the seed fell—or, as it might be better expressed, upon 
the fallow. It was only the fallow ground, the ground that had 
been properly cleared of stones, thorns, and other shallowing or 
choking encumbrances, that gave point to the parable. It was the 
same seed that fell upon the stony, thorny, and fallow ground 
alike. 
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There is a time to sow, to sow the seed for the special crop you 
want; but it is after you have ploughed the field. There is a 
time to specialize, to give the information which the life is to produce 
in kind; but it is when you have thoroughly prepared the mind by 
its ploughing disciplines. 

I have lately seen the type of agriculture practised out in the 
fields that were the scriptural cradle of the race. There the plough- 
ing is but the scratching of the surface. Indeed, the sowing is on 
the top of the ground and the so-called ploughing or scratching in 
with a crooked stick comes after. Contrast this with the deep 
ploughing of the West, and we have one explanation at least of the 
greater productivity of the West. And there is the educational 
analogue here as well: In those homelands of the race the seed of 
the mind is sown on the surface and is scratched in by oral repe- 
titions. The mind that receives it is not ploughed, is not trained 
to think. It merely receives and with shallow root (if it be not 
scorched), gives back its meager crop. 

There must be ploughing before the sowing, and deep ploughing, 
if things with root are to find abundant life and fruit. And the 
classics, to my thought, furnish the best ploughs for the mind—at 
any rate for minds that have depth of soil. For shallow minds, 
“‘where there is not much depth of earth,” where, because there 
cannot be much root, that which springs up withers away, it were 
perhaps not worth while to risk this precious implement. And 
then, too, there are geniuses whose fertility needs not the same 
stirring disciplines. ‘There are also other ploughs, but as a plough- 
man I have found none better for English use than the plough which 
has the classical name, the plough which reaches the subsoil and 
which supplements the furrowing ploughs in bringing to the culture 
of our youthful minds that which lies deep in the experience of the 
race, 

There are many kinds of fallow, as I have already intimated. 
The more modern is not the “bare fallow” which lets the land so 
ploughed and harrowed lie unsown even for a season, but the fallow, 
of varied name, where the land is sown to crops whose purpose is 
to gather the free nitrogen back into the ground for its enrichment. 
So is our fallowing by the classics not only to prepare the ground, 
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clear it of weeds, aerate it, break up the clods, but also to enrich 
it by bringing back into the mind of the youth of today that which 
has escaped into the air of the ages past, through the great human 
minds that have lived and loved upon this earth and laid themselves 
down into its dust to die. 

In New York City a young man, born out upon the prairies, 
was lying, as it was thought, near to death in a hospital. He turned 
to the nurse and asked what month it was. She answered that it 
was early May. He thought of the prairies, glorified to him by 
Horace’s Odes. He heard the frogs in the swales amid the virgin 
prairie flowers as Aristophanes had heard them in the ponds of 
Greece. He saw the springing oats in a neighboring field that 
should furnish the pipes for the winds of Pan. He saw, as the 
dying poet, Ibycus, the cranes go honking overhead. And he said, 
“T can’t die now. It’s ploughing time.” 


It is “ploughing time”’ for the world again, and ploughing time 
not only because we turn from instruments of war to those of 
peace, symbolized since the days of Isaiah by the “ploughshares’”’ 
beaten from swords, but because we must turn to the cultivation 
with thoroughness and patience, not only of our acres, but of the 
minds that are alike to have world-horizons in this new era of the 


earth. 

Amos prophesied that in the day of restoration “the ploughman 
would overtake the reaper.” War’s grim reaper is quitting the 
field today. The ploughman has overtaken him. May he remem- 
ber the law of the “fallow’’ and not be in too great a hurry. 

















AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING LATIN FOR THE 
SAKE OF ENGLISH 





By Mary C. RosBinson 
High School, Bangor, Maine 





The experiment that I am describing today is not one of those 
carefully thought-out scientific investigations which presupposes 
just so many hours’ work, just so many students, just so much 
work to be done by each on just such lines, as if each student 
were an unvarying quantity, reacting according to foreseen for- 
mulas in foreknown directions. It is rather a bit of opportunism, 
taken up light-heartedly, with the purpose of interesting and 
helping to develop intellectually some boys and girls who are 
alike only in differing widely in some important particulars from 
certain other classes of pupils with which you and I are very 
familiar. Their case seemed to cry aloud for a departure, and we 
departed. 

This class is now in the second year of high school. I have 
taught it from the beginning, that is to say, I have taught certain 
members of it, for the personnel of the class is mixed in origin. 

After this introduction you will not picture to yourselves a 
row of eager students of the material of which Masters of Arts 
and Doctors of Philosophy are made. Quite the contrary. The 
nucleus of the class was a division of girls of the course in house- 
hold arts. These are honest hard-working students, not gifted in 
language. A few of them have fairly good capacity Latinward. 
I have often speculated as to whether any one of them could win 
a “B” in any ordinary Caesar class, but I think it very doubtful. 
Nevertheless they are well-meaning and attractive little girls whose 
achievements in the line of bread-making, canning, and kindred 
arts leave nothing to be desired. 

This nucleus, however, is a mere nucleus. Added to it are a 
number of boys who dropped in during their first year because 
they could not keep up with the classes that were taking Latin 
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with a more scholarly end in view. Perhaps I mean with a more 
classical scholarly end in view. These dropped in at my request 
and I ought to say that contemporaneously certain other pupils 
of keener mentality dropped out, also at my request, into the 
classical divisions. For I am a firm believer, like the rest of you 
no doubt, in adapting the pupil to the work and the work to the 
pupil. A boy or girl who will not open his mouth in a talented 
class will often prove an interested and interesting student in a 
class in which he does not feel himself at a disadvantage. 

After about six weeks of the present year had passed—shortly 
following our influenza vacation—I invited the teachers of the 
five Caesar classes to weed out their backward students, sending 
me the hopeless cases. This gave me quite an addition in num- 
bers, so that now my class consists of more than twenty students. 

Are you losing interest entirely? Does it seem to you that I 
have no right to take the time of this gravissimum orbis terrarum 
concilium in telling a tale of students who are confessedly odds 
and ends ? 

O illustrissimae conlegae, an experience of twenty-six years of 
teaching has shown me that our most successful business men, 
the aldermen and councilmen of our municipalities, not to men- 
tion a few public servants higher up, are very largely recruited 
from the boys of just such classes; and that their wives, the 
mothers of the coming generation, are inevitably to be found 
among the girls. Leading citizens of the future may and often 
do come from other classes; they are always present in backward 
classes. ‘Therefore you will please consider my somewhat unprom- 
ising lot of boys and girls as part of the very bone and sinew of 
the state that is to be. 

If another argument for the importance of my class were 
needed it is found in the fact that less gifted students require 
more care and thought if they are to get the education that we, 
paid servants of the republic, are in duty bound to help them to 
acquire. A genius or a near-genius will help himself to education 
in spite of obstacles—vide Lincoln—but a dull mind has to be 
awakened and must be carefully given such mental pabulum as 
it can assimilate. 
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It happened that some of these students who were transferred 
from other classes, being well known to themselves and their 
fellows as not precisely stars in the educational firmament, per- 
ceived the trend of events, and I actually caught a handsome 
fellow, more than six feet tall, patting himself on the head, as 
he stood in the corridor, and announcing that he had been trans- 
ferred to the fool class. Not the least in the world. I soon 
taught him better than that. 

I have explained to the class from the very first that they are 
taking part in an interesting experiment in education and that it 
is both a privilege and an honor to do so. I don’t teach “fool” 
classes myself; I doubt if I could. But I find much stimulus in 
teaching an experimental class, and my girls and boys respond 
nobly and take themselves seriously. An air of pride and of 
conscious importance makes itself felt when a visitor appears— 
and we have a great many visitors—which is very different from 
the look of shame and terror which will spread over the faces of 
students who feel themselves inferior. It is worth while to see 
some such students rise with evident pride and give with a fine 
air of importance some of their discoveries as to the relationships 
between Latin and English. The discovery may not be very 
important, but the change from being a blockhead to being a 
star I verily believe is. 

I have tried many different methods with them, abandoning 
some that at first looked promising, finding unexpected success 
with others which were undertaken as mere makeshifts and hence 
developing these latter from day to day, turning, doubling on my 
tracks, but always getting ahead after a fashion, accomplishing 
something every day. 

We began last fall with Fabulae Faciles and succeeded in read- 
ing about half of the book during the first semester. There were 
times when I felt that our achievement in translation was too 
absurdly small and that my class must be shirking or they could 
more easily and readily render into English the very simple stories 
in that book. I changed my mind when I collected the books, 
which had been new at the opening of the year. Every page 
that we had taken up in class was worn; every line showed the 
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prints of hard-working if not immaculate fingers. The books that 
a brilliant class has used for a year will sometimes look as if they 
| had been casually read through once. 
Since February 11 we have read Caesar, beginning with the 
invasion of Britain (Book IV, chap. 20). Each student has a 
notebook in which is written as a foreword, ‘Our object is to 
increase our knowledge of English by studying Latin. We will 
try to find as many English words as possible from different Latin 
words.”’ We read this aloud occasionally in order to keep our 
purpose in mind and someone always gives it when a visitor is 
present. It focuses the student’s interest and he can always tell 
just why he is studying Latin. 
Next we lettered a few pages (taking a leaf from Mr. Perkins’ 
book) using twenty-one letters and leaving four pages to each. 
For some time thereafter we put interesting words into this note- 
book. Three or four students would be detailed to get five or 
+ six words each, derived from Latin words in the advance lesson. 
We did not search out the root nor even—horrendum!—the first 
form grammatically, but took merely the actual form on the 
printed page. I encouraged the class to talk about these English 
words, and when any particularly interesting one appeared we all 
borrowed it and it went into every notebook, opposite the Latin 
word from which it is derived. I did not permit different parts 
of speech derived from the same word to be used. The first 
time the notebooks were handed in they were to contain an entry 
under each letter and not fewer than one hundred words in all. 
Nearly every book overran; the banner one contained three 
hundred and thirty-six words. 

Next we tried “word histories.” I gave the class a model 
to start with and I subjoin a few specimens of their work. You 
will not need to be assured that these are given just as they were 
written. 

“Coagulate is an English verb from the Latin verb cogo, 
meaning to collect or drive together; therefore coagulate means 
by derivation to collect and its especial meaning is to thicken. 
Example: Rennet coagulates milk.” 

This, of course, was written by a girl in the household arts course. 
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“Concurrent is a noun [alas!] from the Latin verb concurro 
meaning to run together which is made up of con (part of cum) 
meaning together, with, and curro meaning running, therefore 
concurrent means by derivation running together. Example: 
concurrent lines are lines that run together.” 

“Refugee is a noun, taken from the Latin verb refugio which 
is made up of re meaning back and fugio meaning to flee. There- 
fore it means by derivation to flee back and changed to a noun 
one who flees back. Its special meaning as a verb is refuge and 
as a noun is refugee. Example: The refugee came from Servia.” 

“Intermission is a noun from the Latin noun intermitio. It 
is made up of inter, between and mitto send. It means therefore 
by derivation send between. Its special meaning is to send 
between the space of the action of two things. Example: the 
intermission between the pictures was very short indeed.”’ 

I have taught English just as many years and nearly as many 
hours as Latin, and I have, therefore, a first-hand knowledge of 
the vague and indefinite sense in which the slow student—and 
not he alone—uses English words. The importance of a dis- 
criminating knowledge of the precise meaning of words cannot be 
overestimated. Our achievements in that line, as you have seen, 
are not brilliant, but I maintain that they are not without 
value. 

As another exercise each member of the class takes his turn 
at getting all the English words that he can find derived from 
words in one chapter of Caesar, and puts them into his notebook 
to be read in class. I find that he has to be warned to bring not 
fewer than twenty nor more than forty. Thus we guard against 
sloth and too great zeal. Of course occasionally a wrong deriva- 
tion appears, for example beat from beata and clam from clam. 
This last was given up with great reluctance. 

One day I displayed to the class a Sabin chart made last year, 
containing Milton’s definition of Education: “I call, therefore, a 
complete and generous education that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.” We considered carefully each 
word of Latin origin and noted that offices meant duties. I was 
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really pleased to see that several private notebooks came out— 

not those to be handed in—into which the definition was copied 
t- without suggestion on my part. 

As to the disadvantages of my experiment, let me confess 

quite openly that I have found it impossible to teach Latin syntax 
| with any degree of thoroughness and still keep English as my 
\. main object. Yet manifestly we cannot teach Latin at all with- 
out some syntax; therefore we spend some time on it nearly every 
day. We have successfully learned to recognize ablative absolutes 
and relations of place; a few of us can recognize ablatives of time, 
manner, and separation. We all know cum-temporal clauses, and, 
with less sureness, cum-causal and concessive. We are supposed 
to know the difference between clauses of purpose and result, 
but, to be perfectly frank with you, we usually have to have a 
hint that the construction is one or the other. We are quite 
strong on indirect discourse and have even written a few Latin 
sentences to illustrate its principles. We know with tolerable 

certainty an infinitive when we see it, an imperfect subjunctive, 
| and the third person singular and plural of a few tenses of the 
indicative. Some few of us can recognize the gerundive of neces- 
| sity, and, if you will come and visit us, I shall even dare to ask 

a few to distinguish between a gerund and a gerundive. 

Are you shocked beyond words at the yawning chasms indi- 

: cated only too plainly by this list ? 

Let us come back for a moment to the personal equation: 
Two of my boys take an active and responsible part in their respect- 
ive fathers’ business, even occasionally going out of town on 
business trips. Another is a public singer. Seldom does a week 
pass without my seeing his name in the paper in connection with 
some entertainment. Another boy belongs to an orchestra which 
apparently performs chiefly in small towns at a little distance from 
our city. Others are employed out of school but less strenuously; 
a few of them probably earn more than their own living expenses. 
Nearly all of the girls have household cares at home; two are 
quite frankly butterflies, but, unlike La Fontaine’s Cigale, they 
manage to store up a little grain for use in recitation and examina- 
tion. Another little girl is very slow, very delicate in health, and 
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very conscientious. She is so happy in this class, so proud to 
think she can actually keep her place in it by her own efforts, 
that I love to see her bright face. 

Do you really suppose that the cause of sound learning would 
be better furthered by giving these pupils work that they cannot 
do and then conditioning them? If so, I do not agree with you. 
Do you really suppose that they would carry away with them into 
their future careers—which I foresee will not be too humble— 
a more helpful recollection of their Latin course if, instead of 
writing derivatives, we conjugated verbs? Idonot. Those verbs 
would never, never be conjugated correctly and the memory of 
them would be bitter if not nauseating. I confidently expect, if 
I live fifteen years longer, to receive words of appreciation from 
leading citizens of what they learned in this class. 

On the other hand consider for a moment the classes that 
have been relieved by the withdrawal of some of my beloved 
students. I do not need to remind you what a dead weight a 
student is who cannot understand and cannot keep up. He is of 
no use to himself and of great disadvantage to his fellows. He is 
his teacher’s nightmare. The principal of our school once said 
to me, naming five of my choicest spirits, “You don’t know what 
it is to me to see those students actually interested in their work 
and getting something out of it.””. We must build with the blocks 
we have. 

When my class began Caesar they did neither better nor worse 
in the matter of translation than they had been doing in Fabulae 
Faciles. At present they are doing somewhat better, but nothing 
to brag of. Yet more than half of them read at sight with con- 
siderable ease. They do not seem to be able to work the meaning 
out alone nearly so well. I do not attribute this wholly or even 
chiefly to laziness, however. One of the characteristics of imma- 
turity is lack of power to put things together. On the other hand, 
it is not a bad sign to be able to translate well at sight; if a stu- 
dent translates fluently in class and cannot read at sight we old 
schoolma’ams know just what to think. 

Do I consider my experiment successful? I certainly do. The 
students in this class have learned something of the great language 
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which is the foundation of so many European tongues. They 
have learned by first-hand knowledge that it furnishes at least 
half the structural material of our own. They perceive that Eng- 
lish words have certain fundamental meanings which are derived 
from words belonging to the speech of a people who flourished 
more than two thousand years ago, and thus something of the 
continuity of history is disclosed to them, together with a little 
philological knowledge, which, though it be neither as deep as a 
well nor as wide as a church door, will yet, I verily believe, be 
enough to help them discern more clearly, as they journey through 
life, the beauty and the force of their own language. It will teach 
them to use that language with greater intelligence and precision. 
It will give them a background. The aim of teaching Latin as 
of teaching everything else is to train our youth to the best pos- 
sible citizenship, and I believe that my little experiment in teach- 
ing Latin for the sake of English will have a humble share in 
carrying that great purpose into effect. 
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Potes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


LATINITY AND WIRELESS 


The human abomination who throws cold water on every noteworthy 
achievement by reciting precedent is always with us; indeed, he is only a 
variety of the species that damns with faint praise. For example, when the 
Wright brothers first demonstrated to the world the practicability of mechanical 
flight, fulsome accounts of the efforts of Langley, Lillienthal, Penaud, and the 
Marquis de Bacqueville did much to divert public attention from a genuine 
success. In the present instance, however, in recording an early anticipation 
of wireless telegraphy we shall endeavor to avoid this fault and at the outset 
disclaim all intention of dimming the glory of Edison, Hertz, and Marconi by 
implying that they were but following a trail already blazed. The probability 
is that none of these men had ever heard of the famous contemporary of 
Shakespeare who had suggested in a Latin poem the possibility of utilizing 
electricity for projecting messages across space. Even though this writer had 
but a faint vision of what might be achieved, yet it is instructive to scientists 
to know that so advanced a mind lived in an age that is not rated high for 
its scientific thought and attainment. It is the interest of the classicist, 
however, that is chiefly aroused, for the man to whom the vision came was the 
greatest Latin scholar of his century, commanding a style which for purity and 
force did not fall far short of that of the Golden Age of Latinity. 

Famianus Strada, the Roman Jesuit, was born in 1572 and died in 1649. 
His greatest literary work is a series of essays which he himself entitled Pro- 
lusiones Academicae. In one of these essays he endeavors to imitate the style 
of several of the greater Latin poets, such as Vergil, Ovid, Lucretius, Lucan, 
and Statius. The verses that he attributes to Lucretius are those that claim 
our attention now; as it happens, though they are the most famous of 
his compositions, they are by far the least successful as an imitation. However, 
he had the fine sense of the fitness of things to a sufficient degree to choose the 
poetic exponent of a scientific doctrine as the vehicle for transmitting to 
posterity a scientific dream. In the translation of the poem that follows 
much of the redundancy and simplicity of the original will be preserved, since 
they were obviously affected by the author as suggestive of Lucretius and of 
the incomplete scientific knowledge of his time. 

“To avoid dealing with an idle theme,” says Strada, turning from Lucan 
to Lucretius, “I shall instruct my fellows in the most expeditious manner of 
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communicating with absent friends, and that without the use of letters or 
messengers.”” Then begins the poem. 

“There is a wonderful kind of stone that comes from Magnesia. A piece of 
iron, or, say, a needle, if brought near it, derives from it a certain energy and 
motion which make it invariably turn toward the Great Bear, the constellation 
that is neighbor to the Pole. Moreover, all needles that have once been 
brought into contact with this stone simultaneously and with marvellous 
uniformity possess the same motion and assume the same position. Thus it 
happens that if any one of them is moved at Rome, another, no matter how 
distant, follows the same path in virtue of the mysterious natural bond between 
them. 

““Suppose, then, that you wish to convey a message to a distant friend 
to whom you cannot send a letter. Take a broad, circular disk and around 
its circumference write the letters of the alphabet in the order in which school- 
children learn them. In the centre lay a needle, which has been touched by 
a Magnesian stone, in such a way that as it turns it can point to any letter 
you may wish. In like manner, make another disk similar to this, also provided 
with letters and an iron needle that has been endowed with motion by a magnet. 
When your friend departs, let him take this latter disk with him, but not till 
you have come to a mutual understanding as to the hours and the days when 
he is to endeavor to ascertain whether the needle is shifting about and what 
it signifies. 

“‘Now if, after these preparations, you desire to speak secretly with the 
friend in a far land, put your hand to the disk and turn the iron needle. Before 
you around the margin lie the letters that are required for the formation of 
words. To these point the needle, touching now this letter and now that, 
until you spell out one by one all the thoughts that are in your mind. Then 
—believe it who can!—your friend, though far away, sees his needle moving 
of itself, turning this way and that. Intently he fixes his gaze upon it, following 
its movement from letter to letter and, combining these into words, reads the 
message. Nay, more, when he sees the iron cease to move, he in his turn, if 
he has an answer to send back, touches the various letters in like manner and 
thus replies to his friend. 

“Would that this method of communication might become general! 
A letter would then be more confidential and go more quickly on its way, 
unthreatened by the attacks of highwaymen and undelayed by rivers. With 
his own hands a master could carry on his correspondence and we scribes 
would emerge from our sea of ink and dedicate our pens to the kingdom of the 
magnet.” 

In addition to anticipating telegraphy with or without wires Strada in 
this ingenious fancy also anticipates the telautograph, the electrical device 
by which handwriting, designs, and black and white drawings are transmitted 
over wires. Although, of course, the analogy is by no means perfect, yet it 
is suggested by the exactly similar movements of the needles on the two disks. 
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As far as we know, however, telautography has not yet been attempted without 
the use of wires. 

Fancy stimulates fancy. In 1711, a century all but six years after the 
first publication of Strada’s conceit, the poem attracted the attention of Joseph 
Addison. An alleged correspondent of the Spectator, a woman whose husband 
was abroad in the “Service of his Country,” despairingly asked the editor 
how absent lovers could “‘support themselves under those long separations 
which they are sometimes forced to undergo.”” In reply Addison published a 
paraphrase of Strada’s verses, appending to it a suggestion of his own. “If 
ever this invention should be revived or put into practice, I would propose 
that upon the Lover’s Dial-plate there should be written not only the four 
and twenty Letters, but several entire Words which have always a Place in 
passionate Epistles, as Flames, Darts, Die, Language, Absence, Cupid, Heart, 
Eyes, Hang, Drown, and the like. This would very much abridge the Lover’s 
Pains in this way of writing a Letter, as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant Words with a single Touch of the Needle.” 

Now if Strada anticipated modern telegraphy in its various branches, is 
it not equally fair to give Addison the credit of anticipating, even though in 


pleasantry, the telegraphic code ? 
W. SHERWOOD Fox 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Lonpon, CANADA 





ATHENS IN THE AGE OF PERICLES 


In the article by Van Hook in the May Classical Journal, page 481, occurs 
the statement “ Physical labor is condemned by Aristotle in that it is cheapen- 
ing to work for another for pay or material profit as this reduces one to the 
rank of a slave. This would seem to be the chief source for the curious state- 
ment everywhere repeated that all Athenians who did anything for pay were 
condemned.” 

By way of comment on the word “everywhere” it may be worth while to 
refer to a book not among those enumerated on page 475, The days of Alki- 
biades, by C. E. Robinson.t On page 103 the author says, “‘In one workshop 
which he passed Theodoras saw a sculptor engaged in shaping out a group of 
the Three Graces. .... It was Sokrates, throwing the same simple-hearted 
zest that he gave to conversation into the earning of his daily bread; for neither 
he nor any true son of Athens thought shame to labour for his livelihood. Not 
that he would let out his labour for day-hire, that was worse, if anything, than 
to take a fee for a lecture as his rival sophists did. But free independent 
craftsmanship was another matter. Offer him a contract for a statue, a 
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herm, or an epitaph, and he will make no demur. For upon those conditions 
he may remain his own master, free to work or idle as he chooses, and not like 
the day-labourer or the poor menial (Sokrates’ slave) grinding at the stone in 
the corner.” 

Further, Robinson’s note on page 112 shows that he is not with “the hand- 
books in general,” but bears out what Van Hook says about “reasonable labor 

. . Skilled work . . . . honest trade,” page 482. For Robinson points out 
that a skilled laborer earned as much as 2.5 drachmas per diem, and money 
had many times its present power of purchase; while the tastes of the Athenian 
in residence, clothing, and diet were simple and inexpensive. 

It seems likely that the common misconception has arisen partly out of 
works of a later age, such as “The Dream of Lucian.” 

C. BERNARD REYNOLDs, M.A. Oxon. 
1037 CRAIGDARROCH ROAD 
VictoriA B.C., CANADA 





CORRIGENDUM 


In the Classical Journal for March, 1919, page 379, line 7, the date 1626 
should read 1696. 
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Current Ehents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 
Illinois 

The University of Chicago.—At the end of the Spring Quarter, Professor 
William Gardner Hale retired after a service of twenty-seven years as Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of Latin. The Classical Club of the 
University gave a dinner in his honor on May 28. Appropriate sentiments 
were expressed by several of his colleagues and many letters were read from 
his former students. On June 5, also in honor of Professor Hale, the Mostellaria 
of Plautus was presented in the original by the student members of the Graduate 
Classical Club of the University. The play was given under the supervision 
of Professor H. W. Prescott. 


Kansas 


Topeka.—The Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri 
held its thirteenth annual meeting at Washburn College and the Topeka High 
School on May 2 and 3, 1919. The meeting was well attended by teachers of 
classics from the entire field covered by the Association. The program was 
varied and interesting and evoked considerable discussion. The full program 
was as follows: 

Address of Welcome, by President P. P. Womer of Washburn College; 
“Ttaly in Wartime, Conditions of Classical Interest,” by Walter Miller, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Greeting, by Superintendent A. J. Stout, of Topeka; 
President’s Address, by A. T. Chapin, North East High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri; “Latin-English in the Junior High School,”’ by Miss Rachel Sankee, 
Neodesha, Kansas; Discussion, led by Miss Martha Whitney, Wichita, Kansas; 
“The Spanish Teacher’s Debt to Latin,” by Miss Edith Brock, Horton, 
Kansas; “Latin in a Liberal Education,” by Harold T. Chase, editor of the 
Topeka Daily Capital; “The Correlation of Latin with Other Subjects in the 
High School,” by Miss Kate Harriman, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Discussion, led by Raymond H. Coon, William Jewell College; 
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“Pro Prose,”’ by Miss Mabel Eggleston, Westport High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri; “‘The Useful in Education,” by S. G. Heffelbower, Washburn 
College; “‘High-School Latin from the College Standpoint,’”’ by A. W. Jones, 
Friends University, Wichita. 

Tau Delta Pi, the honorary fraternity at Washburn, gave a pleasant recep- 
tion in the Fine Arts Building of the college. The Classical Club and teachers 
of the Topeka High School entertained the visitors with dances and songs 
under the direction of Miss Grace Elmore and Miss Jessie Humphry of the 
high-school faculty. 

Professor Raymond H. Coon, of William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, 
was elected president, and Professor J. G. Brandt, of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, was elected secretary-treasurer for the ensuing year. 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Normal School.—The pupils of the Latin department of the 
f Kentucky Normal School are very enthusiastic over their Latin this year. 
An interesting miscellaneous program, entirely in Latin, was rendered in 
chapel before the entire student body by members of the Caesar class. Some 
of the selections were taken from Miss Paxon’s “‘A Roman School,” together 
with some original composition by various members of the class. 
As a result of the lively interest aroused by this kind of Latin exercise, 
two of the young men who had the leading parts have now decided to continue 
Latin in the college course after completing their normal work. Even the 
beginning classes are awaiting with eagerness the time for their initial appear- 
ance before the public. 


Massachusetts 

Boston.—The annual meeting of the Classical Club of Greater Boston 
was held at Boston University on Saturday, May 24, with President Henry 
Pennypacker, headmaster of the Public Latin School, in the chair. On the 
recommendation of the nominating committee, Dr. J. E. Burke, chairman, 
the following officers for 1919-20 were elected: president, Professor Clifford H. 
[ Moore, Harvard University; vice-presidents, Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, Professor Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, 
Rev. Charles W. Lyons, S.J., president of Boston College; secretary, Clarence 
W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School; treasurer, Thornton Jenkins, head- 
master of Malden High School; censor, Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High 
School. 

The program of the morning was as follows: “The Latin Teacher’s Oppor- 
tunity,”” Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the University of Wisconsin; ‘The Place 
of Latin in the Junior High School,” Mr. Joseph A. Ewart, assistant superin- 
tendent of Soverville Public Schools, Dr. J. E. Burke, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Boston, Mr. Michael E. Fitzgerald, superintendent of Cambridge 
schools. The discussion was opened by Mr. Joseph A. F. O’Neil, of the 
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John Winthrop School, Boston. The program closed with an address by Dean 
Andrew F. West, of Princeton University, who spoke on “The Value of 
Classical Study; the National League for the Classics,” with a discussion 
opened by Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University. 

Upon motion of Mr. Albert S. Perkins, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: Resolved, That this meeting of the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston, together with other friends of the classics here present, heartily 
approves of forming the proposed American Classical League for the purpose 
of strengthening, extending, and improving the study of the classics in our 
schools and colleges, and for promoting the cause of liberal education. 

The following is the provisional schedule for 1919-20: October 25, Socia- 
bility Committee, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; December 13, Forum Com- 
mittee, Boston University; February 14, 1920, joint meeting with the Eastern 
Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New England; April 2, 3, 
meeting of the Classical Association of New England at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; May 15, Forum Committee, Annual Meeting. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—The Columbus Latin Club held the last of its current 
season’s lecture-luncheons at the Chittenden, Saturday noon, May 24, rg1o0. 
Mr. Daniel W. Lothman of Cleveland, who addressed the club at its first 
meeting ten years ago, was the principal speaker and guest. His subject was 
“Beginning Latin in the Junior and in the Senior High School.’ Professor 
Emilie de Sauze, who is at the head of the teaching of foreign languages in the 
Cleveland schools, briefly outlined a system by which he hopes that a solution 
of the problems arising in the teaching of Latin, French, and Spanish in both 
junior and senior high schools may be solved. Mrs. Clara F. Milligan, of 
Columbus North High School, led the open discussion which followed. 

An attractive exhibit of devices used in different schools for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in Latin was arranged in one of the parlors. The 
exhibit made by the pupils of Miss Prudentia Strete of Avondale Intermediate 
School was particularly fine. 

The president, Miss Rowena H. Landon, explained to the sixty or more 
members and guests present that the plan for extension work designed to reach 
the local Latin pupils, which was interrupted by the epidemic of influenza 
in the schools, is to be the feature of future club activity. 

The officers for the coming year are: president, Miss Ida Feiel, Columbus 
South High School; vice-president, Miss Eliza Richards, Mt. Vernon Inter- 
mediate School; and secretary-treasurer, Miss Blanche M. Kern, Columbus 


West High School. 


Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University —Dean H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, in 


his Phi Beta Kappa address delivered April 26 to the students of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College made an earnest plea for classical training. He 
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pointed out clearly that the great lesson of the hour is the recognition that 
utilitarian studies, valuable in their sphere, do not and cannot form the basis 
of education. Without the moral training that is pre-eminently the function 
of the humanities, the great achievements of science may be debased to selfish 
ends or even made vast agencies of destruction. May the epitaph that marks 
the close of our century be the “ Age of Discipline,” bringing the true evaluation 
of achievement and the depreciation of braggadocio, sham, and superficiality. 
It is not surprising that at the meeting of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, which lately convened at Harvard, the Association put itself on record 
as declaring for the increased place of the humanities in future education. 

An almost unanimous appeal for the study of the classics is now coming 
from the English faculties of our universities. A true English scholar is in a 
position to understand the superficiality of an English training in an atmosphere 
where either Latin or Greek is asphyxiated. He has had occasion to note the 
increasing condition of English study devoid of a clear understanding of the 
classical niceties of syntax, of delicate appreciation of shades of meaning, 
and of that fine discipline the art of translating conveys. More than that, 
to put it bluntly, he realizes that a student cannot look an English word 
squarely in the face. 

How great the need, in this time of world unrest, of that balance, propor- 
tion, and harmony that comes from Greek thought, language, art, and litera- 
ture! The Greek idea of “wisdom,” declared by Aeschylus to be the greatest 
gift of God, found its echo in the sublime words of Edith Cavell, casting a 
radiance upon that dark tragedy: “Standing in the presence of God and 
eternity, I need more than patriotism; I must have that pure thought that 
will enable me to hold in my heart no element of hatred or passion.” 

The message is epitomized in the words of Lucretius: et quasi cursores 
vitai lampada tradunt, ‘‘ As runners in a race men pass on the torch of life.” 
So the flame of true culture kindled in the past may we transmit undimmed and 
unblackened to those who come after us. 


Rome 

The American School of Classical Studies in Rome was founded in 1895 
as an affiliated school of the Archaeological Institute of America. On Febru- 
ary 11, 1913, the School became a part of the American Academy in Rome 
under an amendment of the charter enlarging the purposes of the Academy 
so as to include the study and investigation of the archaeology, literature, and 
history of the classical and later periods. The School is, therefore, under the 
direction and care of the Trustees of the American Academy in Rome and forms 
an integral part of that institution. 

The following universities and colleges aid in its support by their contribu- 
tions: Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Leland 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 


Vassar, Wellesley, Yale. 
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The object of this school is to promote the study of classical literature in 
its bearing upon antiquities and history; of classical, Etruscan and Italian 
art and archaeology, including topography, paleography, and epigraphy, and 
of the art and archaeology of the early Christian, Mediaeval, and Renaissance 
periods within the boundaries of Italy. It furnishes regular instruction and 
guidance in some or all of these subjects, and encourages and assists in original 
research and exploration. 

The faculty of the Academy for 1919-20 is as follows: Gorham Phillips 
Stevens, Director of the Academy; George Lincoln Hendrickson, Professor in 
charge of the School of Classical Studies; George Harold Edgell, Annual 
Professor, 1919-20; Albert W. Van Buren, Librarian and Assistant Professor 
of Archaeology in the School of Classical Studies; special lecturers: in Classical 
Archaeology, C. Densmore Curtis; in Christian Archaeology, Professor Orazio 
Marucchi; in the History of Renaissance Art, Professor Adolfo Venturi, 


Stanley B. Lothrop. 











—— s/s, 





Wook Reviews 


The First Six Books of the Aeneid. With introduction, notes, 
vocabulary, and passages for sight translation. By Harry E. 
Burton. Boston: Silver, Burdett and Co. Pp. 550. 
Illustrated. 


If our opinion had been asked a few years ago in regard to the publication 
of a new school edition of Vergil, probably not many of us would have ventured 
the assertion that a really useful addition could be made to our possessions in 
this line. We might have quoted from one who wrote long ago: ‘Of making 
many books there is no end.” Some candidates for the Ph.D. degree might 
have finished the quotation with “And much study is a weariness of the 
flesh,” but that is another story. That new editions of Vergil would continue 
to appear would have been everybody’s opinion, for we all remember that, 
from 1469 (or possibly 1471), when the edition princeps of Vergil’s works was 
printed, to the present, there have been only a few years during which no new 
edition has been given to the world. 

American scholarship has produced several excellent editions of Vergil 
intended for schools. Among these Professor Burton’s edition will take its 
place at least as one of the finest in every way. The advertisement given 
above reads very much like that of an ordinary edition. The volume contains, 
as we might expect it to do, an introduction, text, notes, and vocabulary. 
Naturally an editor cannot compose his own text, but the rest of this edition 
is entirely new and absolutely in accordance with the spirit of the age. Time 
was when American editors were content, especially in preparing editions for 
use in colleges, to translate the introductions and notes of German scholars. 
Sometimes they even revised English editions for American use. Happily, 
that time has passed. In making the present edition Professor Burton had 
before him only the text of Vergil. His part of it is the result of his own high 
scholarship. 

The introduction covers only twelve pages. In this small space the high- 
school student receives all the information he needs for beginning an intel- 
ligent reading and appreciation of the Aeneid. There is nothing superfluous. 
Everything necessary is given, and it is all written in charming style. The 
student will surely find it interesting. About one page supplies all that is 
required concerning Vergil’s life. A little less than a page is devoted to the 
metrical peculiarities of the Aeneid, while the dry-as-dust pages often given 
to Vergilian syntax and other useless things are entirely omitted. Nobody 
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ever reads such pages, unless he is compelled to do so, but it does make a bad 
impression upon the young student to see them in his book. 

The notes are brief and to the point. Even on the first book more than 
twenty lines of text are usually covered by one page of notes. Extraneous 
matter has been rigorously excluded, and this must have been the editor’s 
hardest task. It is so delightful to show how much one knows! In 1826 an 
American editor, B. A. Gould, wrote: “ For it is easy to say much upon Vergil, 
but difficult to say a little to the point.” 

However, from the notes the student will get just the information he needs 
for a thorough understanding of the passage under consideration, and it is 
expressed in remarkably clear form. Allusions and difficulties of all sorts are 
fully explained without the use of needless words. The result is that the stu- 
dent will not be obliged to read a dozen pages of notes in order to master one 
page oftext. It isa well-known fact that few students make any use of copious 
notes. They find it easier to get their help from other sources. But even 
the dullest student will find the notes of this edition helpful and interesting, 
if anything can interest him. The good student always enjoys reading passages 
that show Vergil’s indebtedness to earlier poets and later poets’ imitations of 
Vergil. In this line Harper and Miller set the pace in 1892. An edition 
omitting these things would be poor indeed. Probably, however, the majority 
of students make no use of these passages and to them it is a disadvantage 
to incorporate the quotations with the notes. The mass of notes seems in 
consequence to be great. Professor Burton has put these parallel passages by 
themselves and they cover pages 397-434. Here they may be used at the 
discretion of the teacher or of the student. There is no possibility of any loss 
due to this feature of the book. On the other hand, there is an advantage in 
having the passages brought together in this way. Quotations from Latin 
authors are given in Latin. All others are in English. ' 

There are thirty-one pages of Latin for sight translation. The authors 
represented are Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, and Ovid. 
There are no notes on these passages and the new words are not in the vocabu- 
lary, in order that the teacher may be free to give his students as much help, 
or as little, as he wishes. Sight translation is always necessary for the student 
and this has long been emphasized by the colleges and by the Board. Another 
purpose in printing them is to give the student who does not go to college the 
idea that there were other Roman poets besides Vergil. The author of the 
Aeneid was undoubtedly the greatest, but he was not the only, poet who wrote 
in Latin. 

An editor must in all cases follow his own judgment. There can be no 
question about this. The present reviewer, however, wishes that Professor 
Burton had included the minor poem of Vergil, in which the poet prays that 
he may live to finish the Aeneid. The little poem is no more difficult than 
many of the other passages and surely teachers and pupils would be deeply 
interested init. In general, it goes without saying that the poems of Propertius 
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are not suited for sight translation. In spite of this, two verses from this author 
might well have been given: 


Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai: 
Nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade. 


In commenting on these verses the teacher might have expressed to his class 
his own dissent. Nevertheless, the pupil would have found them interesting 
because they show the opinion of the Romans in regard to the Aeneid. Further, 
it might have been well to include among the selections from Catullus the 
yacht poem. It is easy and of real interest. If it had been given, then 
Vergil’s parody might have been printed. The student would surely enjoy the 
parody. 

Like the rest of the editor’s work, the vocabulary is original. It contains 
every word that occurs in the first six books of the Aeneid. No attempt has 
been made to give all the meanings that the Latin words might have, but only 
the English equivalents needed for translating the first six books. An English 
meaning to fit each passage where the Latin word occurs will here be found. 
The whole vocabulary is clear, concise, and usable. 

The volume is beautifully printed and is a great credit to the publishers, 
as well as to the editor. A double-page colored map shows the location of 
every place mentioned in the text, and there are four detail maps in the notes. 
There are thirty-four half-tone illustrations, all of which are important and 
helpful for an appreciation of Vergil. Many of these are not to be found in 
our other editions, and all are in point. 

As soon as teachers become acquainted with the book, it will be very widely 
used. The editor has performed a real service for Vergil. 

M. N. W. 


WitittaMs COLLEGE 





Latin Epigraphy. An Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscrip- 
tions. By Str JoHN Epwin Sanpys. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1919. 8vo., pp. xxiii+324. $3.75. 

Professor Sandys, recently knighted, the veteran and accomplished 
author of A History of Classical Scholarship, and editor of the well-known 
Companion to Latin Studies, has again earned the gratitude of classical students 
by his latest work, Latin Epigraphy. This volume (“which is the first intro- 
ductory manual of Classical Latin Epigraphy to be published in England’’), 
though not planned primarily for those who intend to become specialists in 
Latin epigraphy, seems to contain the facts essential for most students of that 
subject. 

The eleven chapters treat with varied and ample knowledge and in an 
excellent style the study of Latin inscriptions; Latin inscriptions in classical 
authors; modern collections of Latin inscriptions; alphabets, ligatures, 
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punctuation, numerals; classification of inscriptions as (1) epitaphs, dedicatory, 
honorary (Elogia and other honorary inscriptions, Cursus honorum); inscrip- 
tions on public works; inscriptions on portable objects (instrumentum domes- 
ticum); (2) documents (laws, deeds, etc.); language and style; restoration and 
criticism of inscriptions. 

Next follow six appendices. Of these the first is devoted to Roman names, 
the second to Roman officials (Cursus Honorum), the third to a list of Roman 
emperors and the form in which their names appear in dated inscriptions. 
Appendix IV contains the text, with brief notes, of six important historical 
inscriptions, ranging in time from 186 B.c. to 301 A.D., viz.: (1) Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus; (2) Res gestae divi Augusti (Monumentum Ancyra- 
num); (3) speech of Claudius in the Senate (on admission of Gallic citizens to 
public office); (4) Lex de imperio Vespasiani; (5) Hadriani adlocutio ad exer- 
citum Africanum; (6) Diocletiani edictum de pretiis rerum venalium. Appen- 
dix V presents sixty short inscriptions which contain numerous abbreviations 
of conventional phrases. In Appendix VI the subject of abbreviations is 
briefly discussed and is followed by a list of abbreviations. The work contains 
an excellent (select) bibliography, fifty well-chosen illustrations, and a full 
index. 

The general plan of this manual, outlined above, differs from the usual 
treatment of Latin epigraphy, not merely in the order of its topics, but still 
more by including not a little valuable material which the ordinary student 
must long search for to find elsewhere. This unusual matter includes the 
chapter on “ Latin Inscriptions in Classical Authors,”’ and the chapter devoted 
to “Modern Collections of Latin Inscriptions.”” Both are treated with a rare 
wealth of learning and a delightful aptness of statement. These qualities are 
characteristic of the entire work and aid much in making it of special value 
to the many teachers of elementary Latin who, though not well versed in 
epigraphy, should know something of its results and of its relation to the 
other fields of Latin philology. 

The chapters on “‘ Language and Style” and on “Restoration and Criticism 
of Inscriptions” are specially important for the advanced student. One may 
be pardoned for wishing that to the former chapter there had been, or may here- 
after be, added a summary of the linguistic peculiarities of early Latin, not 
unlike the excellent introduction in Allen’s Remnants of Early Latin. Few 
indeed are the students of the earliest inscriptions who have not felt the need 
of such an epitome. 

For practice in reading inscriptions—in addition to those selected to 
exemplify briefly the use of abbreviations, and to the six highly important 
historical inscriptions of Appendix IV, a substantial body of material—begin- 
ners are advised to use the volumes of Wilmanns or of Dessau; the index of the 
latter is probably still incomplete. 

Professor Sandys by his Introduction to Latin Inscriptions has placed 
under obligation classical scholars of all English-speaking lands, and particu- 
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larly classical students of the United States of America. Many teachers of 
Latin, we hope, will avail themselves of this learned and skilful presentation 
of the essential elements of a science of much attractiveness and of growing 
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importance. 
S. C. DERBY 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 
- Everyday Greek. By Horace AppisoN HorrmMan. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. ix+107. $1.25. 

Thirty years ago or more Professor Goodell published The Greek in Eng- 

lish. In Everyday Greek we have a modern book of the same purpose, namely, 

to help students, especially prospective physicians and scientists, “in the 

shortest and most direct way—to trace the origin and feel the force of scien- 

tific terms and other English words of Greek origin.” It is one of several re- 

- cent attempts to boil down the classics for purely practical ends, and though 

the great bulk of medical students and others will in all probability have little 

desire to trace the origin and feel the force or even ‘to make a more intelligent 

use of the dictionary,” yet for the few who have a wider outlook, but find even 

one year of Greek impossible in their crowded professional curricula, this book 
is well planned to accomplish its purpose. 

Professor Hoffman has gone much farther than Professor Goodell in brevity. 
He has excluded all inflections, syntax, and translation. His vocabularies and 
list of derivatives are shorter, the instructor being supposed to draw on a large 
dictionary for the special needs of his class. But the book is more than a jejune 
word-list or etymological key. Much interesting information, not imperatively 
necessary for vocational use, is scattered throughout, e.g., the scholarly discus- 
sion of the evolution of English letters from their Greek archetypes, and the 
comments on words like “dogma,” “metaphysics,” “astrology,” and others. 
For this reason, indeed, besides others, the teacher of the usual class in elemen- 
tary Greek can make use of it as a valuable adjunct to the regular textbook. 

There are five divisions of the book, the first three of which are on the 
’ alphabet, the parts of speech, and word formation, and give formal instruction 
(not in set lessons, however) intended to be studied in the order as printed. 
Then follow twenty-five groups of words to illustrate the preceding rules and 
to afford bases with which the student is to search out derivatives in the Eng- 
lish dictionary. Several hundred other words are grouped by departments of 
thought, among which are some very technical terms, such as “xiphosura,” 
“malacostraca,” and “chondroid.”” The last two divisions contain a vocabu- 
lary of Greek words and a key to derivation intended for reference. 

Professor Hoffman writes clearly, accurately, and succinctly, and the 
book is well printed and carefully proofread. I notice the spelling ‘“‘catalog,”’ 
but “dialogue,” “‘prologue,” and “epilogue” are not simplified. 

Haroitp L. AXTELL 
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